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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Recommended Revision of Immigration and Nationality Act 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


To THE CoNGREss OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The eyes of the free world have been fixed on 
Hungary over the past two and one-half months. 
Thousands of men, women, and children have fled 
their homes to escape communist oppression. 
They seek asylum in countries that are free. 
Their opposition to communist tyranny is evidence 
of a growing resistance throughout the world. 
Our position of world leadership demands that, 
in partnership with the other nations of the free 
world, we be in a position to grant that asylum. 

Moreover, in the four and one-half years that 
have elapsed since the enactment of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the practical applica- 
tion of that law has demonstrated certain pro- 
visions which operate inequitably and others 
which are outmoded in the world of today. 

Prompt action by the Congress is needed look- 
ing toward the revision and improvement of that 
law. 


Emergency Legislation 


Last October the people of Hungary, spon- 
taneously and against tremendous odds, rose in 
revolt against communist domination. When it 
became apparent that they would be faced with 
ruthless deportation or extinction, a mass exodus 
into Austria began. Fleeing for their lives, tens 
of thousands crossed the border into Austria seek- 
ing asylum. Austria, despite its own substantial 
economic problems, unselfishly and without hesi- 
tation received these destitute refugees. More 
than twenty nations have expressed their willing- 
ness to accept large numbers of them. 


* White House press release dated Jan. 31; transmitted 
on Jan. 31 (H. Doc. 85, 85th Cong., 1st sess.). 
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On November 8, I directed that extraordinary 
measures be taken to expedite the processing of 
5,000 Hungarian visa applications under the pro- 
visions of the Refugee Relief Act.2, On November 
19, the first of this group departed from Vienna 
for the United States. By November 29, it had 
become clear that the flight of Hungarian men, 
women, and children to gain freedom was assum- 
ing major proportions. 

On December 1, I directed that above and be- 
yond the available visas under the Refugee Re- 
lief Act—approximately 6,500 in all—emergency 
admission should be granted to 15,000 additional 
Hungarians through the exercise by the Attorney 
General of his discretionary authority under Sec- 
tion 212(d) (5) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act; and that when these numbers had been 
exhausted, the situation be reexamined.® 

On December 12, I requested the Vice President 
to go to Austria so that he might inspect, first- 
hand, the tragic situation which faced the refu- 
gees. I also appointed a President’s Committee 
for Hungarian Refugee Relief to assure full co- 
ordination of the work of the voluntary agencies 
with each other and with the various Government 
agencies involved.* 

On January 1, 1957, following his return to the 
United States, the Vice President made a personal 
inspection of our reception center at Camp Kilmer 
and then reported to me his findings and recom- 
mendations. He reported that the people who 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 807. 
® Tbid., Dec. 10, 1956, p. 913. 

4 Ibid., Dec. 24-31, 1956, p. 979. 

5 Ibid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 94. 
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had fled from Hungary were largely those who 
had been in the forefront of the fight for freedom. 
He concluded that “the countries which accept 
these refugees will find that, rather than having 
assumed a liability, they have acquired a valuable 
national asset.” 

Most of the refugees who have come to the 
United States have been admitted only tempo- 
rarily on an emergency basis. Some may ulti- 
mately decide that they should settle abroad. But 
many will wish to remain in the United States 
permanently. Their admission to the United 
States as parolees, however, does not permit per- 
manent residence or the acquisition of citizenship. 
I believe they should be given that opportunity 
under a law which deals both with the current 
escapee problem and with any other like emer- 
gency which may hereafter face the free world. 

First, I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation giving the President power to author- 
ize the Attorney General to parole into the United 
States temporarily under such conditions as he 
may prescribe escapees, selected by the Secretary 
of State, who have fled or in the future flee from 
communist persecution and tyranny. The number 
to whom such parole may be granted should not 
exceed in any one year the average number of 
aliens who, over the past eight years, have been 
permitted to enter the United States by special 
Acts of Congress outside the basic immigration 
system. 

Second, I urge the Congress promptly to enact 
legislation giving the necessary discretionary 
power to the Attorney General to permit aliens 
paroled into the United States, who intend to stay 
here, to remain as permanent residents. Con- 
sistent with existing procedures, provision should 
be made for submission of the cases to Congress 
so that no alien will become a permanent resident 
if it appears to the Congress that permanent resi- 
dence in his case is inappropriate. Legislation 
of this type would effectively solve the problem of 
the Hungarian escapees who have already arrived, 
and furthermore, would provide a means for cop- 
ing with the cases of certain Korean orphans, 
adopted children, and other aliens who have been 
granted emergency admission to this country and 
now remain here in an indefinite status. This 
should be permanent legislation so that adminis- 
trative authorities are in a position to act 
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promptly and with assurance in facing emergen- 
cies which may arise in the future. 


Quota System 


The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
essentially a codification of the existing law, re- 
tained the national origins quota system estab- 
lished in 1924. In the more than a quarter of a 
century since that time experience has demon- 
strated a need to reexamine the method laid down 
in the law for the admission of aliens. I know 
that Congress will continue to make its own study 
of the problems presented, taking into considera- 
tion the needs and responsibilities of the United 
States. There are, however, certain interim 
measures which should be immediately taken 
to remove obvious defects in the present quota 
system. 

First, the quota should be based on the 1950 
census of population in place of the 1920 census. 
An annual maximum of 154,857 quota immigrants 
is now provided, using the 1920 census. I believe 
that the economic growth over the past thirty 
years and present economic conditions justify an 
increase of approximately 65,000 in quota numbers. 

Second, an equitable distribution of the ad- 
ditional quota numbers should be made. Under 
the present system a number of countries have 
large unused quota numbers while other countries 
have quotas regularly oversubscribed. I recom- 
mend that the additional quota numbers be dis- 
tributed among the various countries in pro- 
portion to the actual immigration into the United 
States since the establishment of the quota system 
in 1924 and up to July 1, 1955. 

Third, quota numbers unused in one year should 
be available for use in the following year. Under 
existing law if a quota number is not used during 
the year it becomes void. In my view Congress 
should pool the unused quota numbers for Europe, 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific Oceanic area. Those 
numbers should be distributed during a twelve- 
month period on a first-come, first-serve basis 
without regard to country of birth within the 
area. However, I recommend that these unused 
quota numbers be available only to aliens who 
qualify for preference status under existing law— 
persons having needed skills or close relatives in 
the United States. 

Fourth, the so-called mortgage on quotas result- 
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ing from the issuance of visas under the Displaced 
Persons Act and other special Acts should be 
eliminated. Visas issued under these Acts were 
required to be charged against the regular im- 
migration quota with the result that quotas in 
some instances are mortgaged far into the future. 
I recommend that the mortgages so created be 
eliminated, consistent with the action of Congress 
when it enacted the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
which provided for special nonquota visas. 
Fifth, the Cengress should make provisions in 
our basic immigration laws for the annual admis- 
sion of orphans adopted or to be adopted by Amer- 
ican citizens. Experience has demonstrated that 
orphans admitted under earlier special legisla- 
tion have successfully adjusted to American fam- 
ily life. It also has revealed that there are many 
Americans eager to adopt children from abroad. 


Administrative Relief for Hardship Cases 


The large and ever increasing mass of immi- 
gration bills for the relief of aliens continues to 
place an unnecessary burden upon the Congress 
and the President. Private immigration laws in 
recent years have accounted for more than one- 
third of all enactments, both public and private. 
Like any other enactment, each case must be 
separately examined and studied as to its merits 
by the Congress and the President. The problem 
presented is usually a determination whether 
hardships and other factors in the particular case 
justify an exception from the ordinary provisions 
of the immigration laws. These determinations 
could be effected without resort to legislation if 
the necessary administrative authority is pro- 
vided. I recommend that the Attorney General 
be granted authority, subject to such safeguards 
as Congress may prescribe, to grant relief from 
exclusion and expulsion to aliens having close rela- 
tives in this country, to veterans, and to function- 
aries of religious organizations. Generally these 
are the classes of cases which have been favorably 
regarded by Congress because of the hardship 
involved. 


Technical Amendments 

In addition to the quota revisions, experience 
under existing immigration law has made it clear 
that a number of changes should be made in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Some 
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provisions create unnecessary restrictions and lim- 
itations upon travel to the United States while 
others inflict hardships upon aliens affected. I 
have made a number of proposals for amend- 
ments;° with some minor modifications, I renew 
those recommendations and call attention here to 
certain of them. 

One of the obstacles to travel, and a hindrance 
to the free exchange of ideas and commerce, is 
the requirement in the present law that every alien 
who applies for a visa or who comes to the United 
States without a visa but remains for as much as 
thirty days be fingerprinted. In some foreign 
countries fingerprinting is regarded with disfavor. 
Lacking any significant contribution to our na- 
tional safety and security, the law should be 
amended to eliminate the requirement of finger- 
printing for aliens coming to the United States 
for temporary periods. 

I further recommend an amendment to the law 
to permit aliens traveling from one foreign coun- 
try to another, passing merely in transit through 
the United States, to go through this country 
without undergoing inspection and examination, 
and without complying with all the standards for 
admission. This would eliminate hardships to 
the traveler, loss of goodwill, and much expense 
to the transportation companies. 

The law should be amended to eliminate the 
necessity for immigration officers to inspect and 
apply all grounds of exclusion to aliens seeking 
admission to the mainland of the United States 
from Alaska and Hawaii. These Territories are 
part of the United States and aliens who have 
entered or are present in them are subject to all 
the provisions of the law. If any were deportable 
before arriving on the mainland their deportable 
status continues. 

I recommend the repeal of that provision in the 
law which requires aliens to specify their race 
and ethnic classification in visa applications. 

A large number of refugees, possibly thousands, 
misrepresented their identities when obtaining 
visas some years ago in order to avoid forcible 
repatriation behind the Iron Curtain. Such 
falsification is a mandatory ground for deporta- 
tion, and in respect to these unfortunate people, 
some relief should be granted by the Congress. 


*For recommendations transmitted to the Congress on 
Feb. 8, 1956, see ibid., Feb. 20, 1956, p. 275. 
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Inequitable provisions relating to the status 
under the immigration laws of Asian spouses, and 
of adopted and other children, should be rectified. 

Alien members and veterans of our Armed 
Forces who have completed at least three years 
of service are unable to apply for naturalization 
without proof of admission for permanent resi- 
dence. I recommend that this requirement be 
eliminated in such cases, and that the naturaliza- 
tion law applicable to such persons be completely 
overhauled. 

While the present law permits adjustment of 
status to permanent residence in the cases of 
certain aliens, it is unnecessarily restrictive as 
to aliens married to United States citizens. 
Adjustment is forbidden if the alien has been in 
the United States less than one year prior to his 
marriage. This results in the disruption of the 
family and causes unnecessary expense to the alien 
who is forced to go abroad to obtain a nonquota 
visa. It is my recommendation that the require- 
ment of one year’s presence in the United States 
before marriage be repealed. 


Judicial Review 


I have previously called the attention of the 
Congress to the necessity for a strengthening of 
our laws in respect to the aliens who resort to re- 
peated judicial reviews and appeals for the sole 
purpose of delaying their justified expulsion from 
this country. Whatever the ground for deporta- 
tion, any alien has the right to challenge the gov- 
ernment’s findings of deportability through judi- 
cial process. This is as it should be. But the 
growing frequency of such cases brought for pur- 
poses of delay, particularly those involving aliens 
found to be criminals and traffickers in narcotics 
and subversion, makes imperative the need for 
legislation limiting and carefully defining the 
judicial process. 

I have asked the Attorney General to submit to 
the Congress legislative proposals which will carry 
into effect these recommendations. 


Dwicut D. EiseENHOWER 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
January 31, 1987. 
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Mr. Spaak To Visit Washington 


Press release 48 dated February 1 


Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, will visit Washington on Febru- 
ary 8 and 9. He will arrive in this country on 
February 7. While in Washington he will dis- 
cuss with members of this Government matters of 
common interest in the atomic energy field in the 
light of Euratom developments. 


Visit of Euratom Group 


Press release 49 dated February 1 


Franz Etzel, Louis Armand, and Francesco 
Giordani will visit the United States beginning 
February 3 at the invitation of the Secretary of 
State and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission.* 

These three distinguished Europeans were ap- 
pointed by the Governments of the six countries 
(Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) 
now in the final stages of negotiation for a treaty 
establishing a European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom). They have been given the 
task of determining the extent to which Europe’s 
growing energy deficit can be met by large-scale 
installations of nuclear power stations. This 
task is in pursuit of the same objectives which 
motivated President Eisenhower’s proposal made 
to the U.N. in December 1953 on the development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

During their visit to Washington the group will 
have discussions with the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman and members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other U.S. officials. 

Following their discussions in Washington the 
group will visit the site of the pressurized water 
reactor now under construction at Shippingport, 
Pa., and the atomic energy laboratories at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. They will also confer with in- 
dustry leaders in this field at a meeting under the 
auspices of the Atomic Industrial Forum in New 
York on February 13. They leave on February 


14 for Ottawa. 


For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1957, p. 29. 
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NATO—Deterrent and Shield 


by General Lauris Norstad 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe? 


I bring you greetings from the American 
troops in Europe. Their greetings will help re- 
mind you that they are there, together with their 
comrades of other countries, on guard to preserve 
the peace of the world. I specify “in Europe” 
because Europe is the area of my responsibility. 
Let me emphasize that mine is only one part of 
the Nato command. Admiral Wright, as Su- 
preme Allied Commander Atlantic, and Admiral 
Creasy, Commander-in-Chief Channel, have par- 
allel responsibilities. There are also national 
commanders whose forces unite with ours to form 
the vast reservoir of power that is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Thus patrol boats 
under the flag of Greece, a Norwegian ski platoon, 
a French battalion of engineers, a Canadian jet 
squadron—all are Nato, all are interlocked. 

I repeat the word “interlocked.” The alliance 
is vital to each of its 15 members, and each mem- 
ber is vital to the alliance. Whether a member 
nation is as distant from the Soviet Union as the 
United States or as close as Turkey, the threat 
falls equally on each. 

Man has often used military force to restore 
peace, but Nato is the finest example of its use to 
preserve peace. The spirit of this endeavor speaks 
from the preamble to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed April 4, 1949: 

The Parties to this Treaty . . . are determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 


individual liberty and the rule of law... 
They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective 


defense and for the preservation of peace and security. 


? Address made at a dinner given in General Norstad’s 
honor by the American Council on NATO at New York, 
N.Y., on Jan. 29. 
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These purposes, clear and confident, are the 
source of Naro’s military authority. They sum 
up the meaning of our alliance. Most important, 
the purposes are being realized. The Naro idea 
not only works but has already had unmistakable 
effects. The Soviet reaction is proof. For fore- 
most among Russia’s conspicuous objectives is the 
dismantling of the alliance that confronts it across 
the most sensitive, most sharply defined political 
line between East and West. 

One does not have to be a political expert or 
a military strategist to grasp why the Soviets are 
so bent on undermining Nato. One has only to 
remember the climate of fear that characterized 
the spring of 1951. A violent war was raging in 
Korea. In Western Europe, which was just be- 
ginning to recover from World War II, the ques- 
tions were: which would be the next country to 
fall under Soviet domination, and not whether 
world war III would start, but when. 

Then General Eisenhower was called back to 
duty to set up in Paris the Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Powers Europe—Snarr, as we now 
know it. His arrival, with his tremendous pres- 
tige, gave Nato stimulus and impetus. Fears be- 
gan to subside. Hope grew. Western Euro- 
peans eagerly read into the most casual act a sig- 
nificance out of all proportion to what it deserved. 
For example, when I first reported for duty in 
Wiesbaden, I could almost hear the sighs of relief, 
almost feel the tensions relax. Why? Simply 
because, so I was told, I had brought with me my 
wife and young daughter—evidence, to the Ger- 
mans, of official belief that the threat of war was 
abating. 

Then, as we began to organize our defense, 
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Message From President Eisenhower to 
American Council on NATO 


With many of you, I am joined in an old com- 
radeship, for we served together in the days when 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization took visible 
form as a great and common venture for the se- 
curity of the West. With all of you present to- | 
night, I am united in deep personal respect for | 
General Lauris Norstad and in heartfelt confidence 
that he will discharge his mission as Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe to the increase of amity 
and understanding and cooperative strength among 
the Atlantic nations. | 

He and all who are associated with him in NATO | 
stand for a unique development in international | 
affairs. Through it, the member nations recognize | 
their community of heritage and of security, above | 
all, their identity in a resolute determination that | 

! 
| 


they shall remain free. The soldiers and sailors 
and airmen of the Allied Powers mightily contribute 

to the stability and the peace of the world. They | 
exemplify, beyond a natural patriotism and a stout | 
loyalty to their individual flags, a new compre- 
hension that freedom is indivisible and the de- 
fenders of freedom must stand united. 

But here is no mere military coalition. 

A common and enduring allegiance to the great 
objective of a world in which all can enjoy tran- | 
quility and prosperity, justice and peace, is the | 
bond that unites the members of NATO. Differ- 
ences may arise. Disputes may occur. At times, 
the future may be shadowed by doubt and uncer- 
tainty. But, firm in this common allegiance, and 
in mutual understanding, the Atlantic nations will 
reconcile their differences, work out in friendly 
settlement their disputes, dispel their doubts. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, that has sur- 
vived so many fears and dire prophecies, will not 
fail the many millions who hope and pray for its | 
success. 

To that success, General Norstad will contribute 
greatly in the years ahead. 

DwicuHtT D. EISENHOWER 











establish subordinate headquarters, bring in 
equipment, and speed up training, the realization 
grew that the West could be defended and would 
be defended. 

The menace seemed to pass for the moment. 
But this apparent containment of the Soviet threat 
of 1951-52 by no means ended the benefits that 
flowed from the Nato reservoir. Out of a recov- 
ered sense of common purpose, out of the experi- 
ence of a partnership successfully assembled in 
time of peril, welled up a spirit that transformed 
Western Europe. A truly extraordinary eco- 
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nomic recovery followed. This could hardly 
have proceeded so fast or gone so far without the 
security that Nato provided. 

Now the danger is seen again in bold outline, 
The “charm offensive” launched by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin has evaporated. Once again we 
hear from the East the familiar chorus of mis- 
representation and abuse. The surge of Soviet 
armor into Hungary supplied proof—if further 
proof were needed—that the Kremlin’s objectives 
remain unchanged and that force remains its 
favored instrument. And once again the impor- 
tance of Nato’s strength is emphasized for Ameri- 
cans and, indeed, for all the nations of the free 
world. 

Only when we look back on the past do we 
realize how much has been done. There have been 
moments of doubt. There was one last fall, when 
the events in Eastern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean foreshadowed to some the disarray and 
even the collapse of our alliance. Such gloomy 
predictions, like others before them and since, 
failed to do justice to the strength of Nato. I 
remain confident. I often think of the two men, 
each with his glass of wine. The melancholy one 
said, “My glass is half empty.” The other said, 
“Mine is half full.” Compared to what the Nato 
glass might hold, given the vast resources of the 
Atlantic Community, it is indeed only half full. 
But there exists the potential to raise the level 
to the brim. 


The Deterrent Strategy 

At about the time that Nato was being planned, 
more than 8 years ago, what was later known 
as the deterrent strategy began to emerge. That 
strategy—and some of the distinguished men in 
this room were among its principal architects— 
focused on the development of forces not so much 
for winning a war as for preventing one from 
starting. In short, its purpose was to deter. And 
the deterrent, to be successful, had to consist of 
several related elements. 

There had to be within Nato military forces of 
sufficient strength and versatility to insure that 
no attack against them could succeed. 

There had to exist throughout Nato a wil to 
use these forces, should need arise. 

Finally, there had to be generated in the minds 
of potential aggressors a certain knowledge that 
Nato possessed these forces and this will. 
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Such were the basic ingredients of our deterrent 
strategy. We recognized from the outset that 
strength alone, however massive, might not daunt 
a resolute enemy. It would daunt him only when 
he had become convinced that his intended victim 
stood ready, if challenged, to bring it into play. 


Current Strength of NATO Forces 


That strategy has worked. Now, as we turn 
up our collars against the icy wind blowing afresh 
from the East, we may all ask how stands Nato 
for the tests of the future. The last few years 
have witnessed many changes in military means 
and the power relationships of nations. Are our 
means sufficient? Is our will strong? And have 
we made ourselves explicit to the relentless adver- 
sary who insists that his aim is our destruction ? 

I am convinced that the Russians are under no 
illusion as to the strength and determination of 
the Narocommunity. I have said that the north- 
south line, 4,000 miles long, between Naro and the 
Soviet bloc, is the most sensitive political line 
across the face of the earth. Never before in the 
history of collective-security arrangements has a 
combination of great powers ever drawn a line so 
sharp. At no other line do the nation-partners 
of the West have such firm, such unequivocal, com- 
mitments. The Russians understand this. In 
the last analysis, the existence of this line is what 
has kept them out of Western Europe. 

What about the military means? The hard core 
of the West’s military strength is its retaliatory 
forces. Their most powerful single element is the 
United States Strategic Air Command, controlled 
by the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. If 
the Nato line were violated, if our alliance were 
attacked, the great power of Sac, as well as the 
British Bomber Command, would at once be 
brought into play. 

Then, directly under my control as Saceur, there 
are forces drawn from member nations and as- 
signed to Nato. They consist of ground forces 
equipped with the newest weapons, including 
rockets and guided missiles; of naval forces—par- 
ticularly the United States Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and of air forces, both defensive 
and offensive. These forces are large and they 
are strong—much stronger, I suspect, than is com- 
monly realized. Numerically, they are four to five 
times stronger than they were 5 years ago, and 
they are infinitely more effective. 
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They are becoming still more so. SHare has 
an important atomic capability of its own. 
Should it ever be necessary for us to defend our- 
selves, this allied command can and will play its 
full part in destroying the aggressor. Our opera- 
tions would, of course, be coordinated with the 
Strategic Air Command and the British Bomber 
Command. 

About our power to destroy, I have no doubt 
whatever. The validity of the deterrent prin- 
ciple is not affected by the size of the Soviets’ air 
or missile fleet. Whether their fleets are 80 per- 
cent of ours, or 90 percent, or even 100 percent, 
we will still have enough weapons, enough planes 
to deliver the weapons, and enough bases for these 
planes to annihilate the enemy, and the enemy 
could not prevent it. Moreover, the likelihood 
of any form of Soviet attack, atomic or otherwise, 
at any time or any place, is diminished manyfold 
by the presence of these Nato forces at their for- 
ward European bases. 


Need for Keeping NATO Spirit Strong 


This destructive power we have, and this power 
we can keep if we preserve the unity and strength 
of Nato—which leads me to the second element in 
our deterrent, that is, our will to use this force 
should the need arise. The will exists today. It 
is, however, the most perishable of our assets. It 
cannot be produced and stockpiled like a weapon. 
Rather, like a plant or any other living thing, it 
needs continual refreshment. Nothing could be 
more enfeebling to the spirit that so far has ani- 
mated Naro than a suspicion, however faint, that 
some of its partners were withdrawing behind 
their own frontiers, counting upon their long- 
range weapons to preserve the balance. 

Alliances prosper by example and by the equita- 
ble assumption of risks along with advantages. 
Hence it is most important to the fostering of this 
alliance that the United States, Canada, and 
Britain maintain troops on the continent of 
Europe in convincing numbers. Moreover, the 
presence of these troops on European soil—their 
physical, visible, tangible presence alongside the 
ground and air forces of the European nations— 
will be a steady reminder to the Russians that any 
aggression will instantly bring down on them the 
total power of the alliance. 

In spite of the retaliatory forces, there remains 
the possibility that war could start because the 
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enemy made an error in judgment or took some 
reckless or opportunistic action. Because of this 
chance—rather, mischance—we cannot omit or 
skimp at any point along our eastern frontiers the 
defensive strength which the Soviet threat dic- 
tates. For if our line is not defended throughout, 
the enemy might trump up a pretext for crossing 
it. We would then face not only an accomplished 
fact but also a dilemma: If we did not take immedi- 
ate action, we would fail to meet the commitments 
of the alliance; if we did take it, we would start a 
war. 

On the other hand, if our line is being held in 
reasonable strength and if the enemy knows this 
beyond doubt, then any inclination on his part to 
cross the line makes him face the terrible decision 
of detonating world war III, with a sure prospect 
of his own annihilation. The defensive forces 
deployed on our eastern boundary thus become an 
essential part of the deterrent. 


Responsibilities of Shield Force 


In essence, then, the Nato task is to deter, and 
to continue to deter, in an endurance test of un- 
known duration. But should we fail in this our 
first objective, we must be prepared to defend our- 
selves and to defeat the enemy. I use the two 
terms “defend” and “defeat” because the force 
required to defeat is not necessarily that required 
to defend. Conceivably we could inflict defeat 
from remote bases, though not before large areas 
of Nato territory had been overrun. There 
would be a lag between the enemy’s attack and the 
time when our retaliation would be effective. 
During this lag much of the free world would be 
in jeopardy. An adequate defensive force must 
be maintained in Europe. 

I do not refer to a symbolic force, in accordance 
with the so-called “trip wire” or “plate glass win- 
dow” concept, but to a “shield” force of size and 
strength, charged with the vital mission of de- 
fending all Nato territory and all Nato peoples. 
Nothing less would meet the mutual obligation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. A defense that failed 
to protect our European allies from invasion 
would be no defense at all. 

The shield force has a further responsibility: 
It must hold the bases from which the retaliatory 
force would operate. Were those bases lost, the 
power of Nato’s air attack would be dangerously 
impaired. 
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So long as the Soviet threat remains, therefore, 
so long will Nato need a stout shield. Indeed, the 
shield is not yet stout enough. There still are 
marked weaknesses in our air defense system. 
Our ground forces are not yet what they should 
be. These deficiencies are being corrected. For 
example, I am happy to tell you the German Gov- 
ernment has informed us that during the coming 
year it will take a long step toward its eventual 
contribution of naval forces, 12 divisions, and 
1,300 aircraft. 

IT am an American, but it is my duty to think as 
an international officer. There is something that 
troubles me. It is the disparity between Ameri- 
can weapons and those of our allies. I am speak- 
ing specifically of our nuclear delivery systems. 

That the United States can produce weapons 
which multiply by many times the capacity of a 
man on the battlefield adds to the total strength 
of the alliance. Whatever strengthens one Nato 
nation strengthens all. Still, we Americans 
would be wise to remember that the alliance is al- 
so a partnership of men who are equal. As such 
it demands respect for the basic equities. The 
troops who man the Nato line, whether they be 
American, French, Turkish, German, or Danish, 
have one all-important thing in common: each has 
but one life to give in defense of freedom. Where 
the European fighting man differs most conspic- 
uously from the American is in the relative effec- 
tiveness of the weapons in his hands. Still speak- 
ing as an international officer, I am grateful to 
the United States for the action it is taking to cor- 
rect this disparity. 

So far I have addressed myself solely to the mil- 
itary aspects of the Nato alliance. But Nato has 
come to mean a good deal more than just an order 
of battle, a strategy, an emergency coalition of 
powers who otherwise would be divided. Im- 
plicit in the Nato idea was the conception of a 
coming-together in novel and fruitful alliance of 
many nations sharing much the same ideals, much 
the same history, and much the same political and 
economic interests. 

In recent months, our hopes have been dealt 
some rather hard blows. Doubts have been raised 
about much that had been taken for granted. 
The partnership has been strained, its collapse 
predicted, its death announced. 

This is not the first time that Nato has heard 
its own funeral oration. Only a year and a half 
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ago, when the Kremlin seemed to be turning away 
from Stalinism, many were questioning whether 
our alliance was necessary any longer. The re- 
cent days of doubt are passing, but I dare say that 
in another year or two we shall again hear our- 
selves being mourned. 

The alliance lives. Nonetheless, we cannot 
shrug away these periodic misgivings. The plain 
fact is that the birth of Nato in 1949 was not a 
natural one. It was not ordained for that time 
by some higher law. It resulted from unnatural 
pressures. It came into being because like- 
minded nations agreed that it was the best way 
in which to safeguard their lands, their cultures, 
and their freedoms. But what the compulsion of 
fear created has become, in 8 years, a community 
within whose shelter live 450 million people, 
united and directed by common purposes to an 
extent never before exhibited in the relationship 
of modern nations. 

This condition is a product of the support which 
Nato has received from its members. Its need 
for that support has not diminished. In fact, 
it needs sturdier support than ever. It needs even 
repair. It must be patiently worked upon. And, 
because the Nato idea is so important to us all, 
Americans no less than Europeans, the task de- 
serves our most enlightened and gifted efforts. 

Out of Hungary’s tragedy has come a firm con- 
viction that our only dike is Nato. We must 
stand together and stand fast. In an alliance of 
truly free nations such as ours, unity—and the 
will I have spoken of so often—can be achieved 
only by devoted citizens acting together. A1- 
though our alliance is the basis of the foreign and 
defense policies of all the members, ignorance 
about its aims and progress is still widespread 
among average Nato citizens. It is most im- 
portant that they be informed. For this reason, 
voluntary organizations such as the American 
Council on Nato can render immense service. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish your Council all suc- 
cess in its work. I wish you to know that we at 
Swaps are grateful for what you have done and 
hopeful for what you will do. Our alliance has 
already achieved much. With your help it can 
achieve more. For we believe that the Nato idea, 
steadily nourished and faithfully sustained, can 
be a great influence for good in the era of challenge 
stretching before us. 
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Abraham Lincoln, speaking of another great 
union at another critical time, said this: 

“The world knows we know how to save it. 
We—even we here—hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. The way is plain, peaceful, gen- 
erous, just—a way which, if followed, the world 
will forever applaud, and God must forever bless.” 





U.S.-British Defense Talks 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued simultaneously at Washington and London 
on February 2 at the conclusion of discussions be- 
tween Secretary of Defense Charles E'. Wilson 
and British Minister of Defense Duncan Sandys. 


1. The U.S. Secretary of Defense, the Honor- 
able C. E. Wilson, and the British Minister of De- 
fense, the Right Honorable Duncan Sandys, have 
had a series of meetings in Washington this week. 

Among those attending the meeting were, of the 
U.S. side: Deputy Secretary of Defense Reuben 
B. Robertson, Jr.; Secretary of the Air Force 
Donald A. Quarles; Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Robert D. 
Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State; Gor- 
don Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) ; Dr. Clifford C. Fur- 
nas, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Development); and E. V. Murphree, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles; and on the British side, His Excellency 
Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador to the 
United States; Sir Richard Powell, Permanent 
Secretary, Ministry of Defense; Sir Frederick 
Brundrett, Chairman, Defense Research Policy 
Committee, Ministry of Defense; Admiral Sir Mi- 
chael Denny, Chairman British Joint Services 
Mission; Mr. P. H. Dean, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary, Foreign Office, and Dr. R. Cockburn, Con- 
troller of Electronics, Ministry of Supply. 

2. The two ministers reviewed the military as- 
pects of the international situation. They reaf- 
firmed the solidarity of their defense objectives 
and the importance of Nato and the other regional 
alliances as a vital means of safeguarding peace 
and stability in the world. 

3. They agreed that priority must be given to 
maintaining effective military capacity in a high 
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state of readiness. This must include conven- 
tional forces as well as nuclear power. 

4. They recognized that financial and economic 
stability is an essential foundation of military 
strength and that due account must be taken of 
this in considering what a country can contribute 
to the common defense effort. 

5. The ministers also reviewed the progress of 
collaboration between the U.S. and Britain in re- 
search and development. They noted with satis- 
faction the mutually beneficial results already 


achieved by cooperation and decided to continue 
and extend their joint work in this field. 

6. The possible adoption by Britain of certain 
American weapons was explored, and this matter 
is being referred to the two Governments for 
further consideration. 

7. In addition to his talks with Mr. Wilson and 
the U.S. defense authorities, Mr. Sandys had a 
meeting with Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, 
at which the international aspects of the military 
program were discussed. 


Some Current Problems in Foreign Relations 


by Livingston T. Merchant 
Ambassador to Canada* 


In the 8 months that I have been in Canada I 
have, for my sins, made a number of speeches. 
I have talked about Naro and the common re- 
sponsibility of our two countries in that vitally 
important alliance; I have talked frequently of 
the threat which international communism poses 
to Canada, to the United States, and to the entire 
free world; I have spoken of many aspects of the 
relations between our two great countries. 

And I have also talked on more controversial 
subjects—on why the United States opposes the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations and on United States policy in the dis- 
posal of agricultural surpluses. Once I even took 
my courage in my hands to say that, contrary to 
much oratory, our two countries are in many not- 
able respects different and distinct; that this is 
as it should be and good, if we both accept it as 
fact and act on it as premise. I have also upon 
a few occasions given utterance to some bits and 
pieces on United States investment in Canada, 
which I think has been a good thing in the past and 
with continued common sense and enlightened 
management will be a good thing in the future for 


both of us. 


* Address made before the Canadian Club of Montreal 
on Jan. 21. 
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The Problem in the Middle East 


Today my title is “Some Current Problems in 
Foreign Relations,” and I want to speak briefly 
on two problems which I am sure are in the fore- 
front of your minds. These are the Middle East 
and Hungary. 

It seems to me that there is a link between the 
events of recent weeks in Egypt and in Hungary. 
There is a temporal link, of course. There is also 
a link which I think illustrates a deplorable 
“double standard” of international morality. One 
moral standard is reflected in the prompt response 
of Britain and France to the expressed convic- 
tions of the United Nations, the other by the con- 
temptuous refusal of the Soviet Union to pay 
the slightest heed to the aroused conscience of 
the world. This unhappily was in Soviet char- 
acter. In this latter response—or lack of one— 
we can understand much of the threat which is 
posed by the Soviet Union as the seat and citadel 
of international communism. 

As I think is well known, we in the United 
States quite generally thought that our oldest 
friends and oldest allies, Great Britain and France, 
made a mistake when they moved militarily into 
the Suez Canal Zone last fall. We did not dis- 
guise that feeling. Indeed, it led us to that most 
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painful decision to vote against them in the 
United Nations. 

It is not, however, my purpose to dwell on that 
point. As Vice President Nixon indicated in a 
speech last month,’ history has not yet written 
the final verdict and it may well find the United 
States not blameless in the handling of events 
leading up to the crisis. Certainly our friends 
acted under extreme provocation and in the inti- 
mate knowledge of the fact that their national 
livelihood and very existence depended on the 
oil of the Middle East delivered to Europe by the 
short route through the canal. Apparently they 
thought—wrongly, I believe—that the United 
States was indifferent or at least imperfectly 
aware of their situation. They had watched 
Soviet shipments of arms into the area and noted, 
as did we, the obstructive and dangerous part the 
Soviets were playing. But for anyone to accuse 
the British and French of cynically seeking to 
establish a new empire or colonial area in Egypt 
or elsewhere in the Middle East is utter and com- 
plete nonsense. 

In any event, our allies acted, and much of the 
rest of the world reacted with equal promptness— 
the Soviets by ominous threats, the majority of 
the United Nations with a call for a cease-fire and 
the withdrawal of the French and British troops 
at the very moment when they seemed to have 
their limited objectives in sight. 

It is to the everlasting credit of those two great 
countries that they responded immediately to that 
call. I may add that, by doing so, they placed 
on the United Nations, and I think in particular 
on the United States, a grave and inescapable 
responsibility to press for the prompt clearance 
of the canal and, even more important in the long 
run, the establishment of a responsible and reliable 
regime for the Suez Canal and a lasting solution 
to the Arab-Israeli problem, which is at the seat 
of so much of the unacceptable insecurity and 
instability of the Middle East area. I think I 
can assure you that the United States is fully 
conscious of its responsibilities in all these matters. 
Tam sure that our friends will not find us derelict. 
I am equally sure that Canada will continue to 
fulfill the constructive and imaginative role which 
it has played throughout this entire episode. 

There are many things to be done, some at once 
and some in sequence. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1956, p. 943. 
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The first, of course, is to get the canal cleared 
and working as soon as possible. The news we 
now read is encouraging. With the physical 
progress of clearance there has been similar prog- 
ress in finding the funds for the salvage operation. 
Before long we must solve the complicated prob- 
lems which will arise when the canal is open and 
congested shipping starts to move. 

This leads, of course, to the major problem of 
agreeing on an enduring regime for the canal. 
The United States holds to the view that this must 
be based on the six principles adopted unani- 
mously by the Security Council of the United 
Nations on October 13. Let me remind you what 
those six principles comprehend, for they stand 
up just as sensibly today as they did the day they 
were approved in the Security Council, notwith- 
standing fast-moving intervening events. 

These six principles provide, in effect, that there 
should be free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination; that the sovereignty of 
Egypt should be respected; that the operation of 
the canal should be insulated from the politics of 
any country ; that the manner of fixing tolls should 
be decided by agreement between Egypt and the 
users; that a fair proportion of the dues should 
be devoted to development; and, finally, that 
disputes between the Suez Canal Company and 
the Egyptian Government should be settled by 
arbitration. 

Then there is the problem of making peace in 
the Middle East. It does not seem to me that it 
would be useful today to discuss when or how this 
might be done. I would note, however, first, that 
the responsibility rests primarily on the United 
Nations, which accepted the original responsi- 
bility of creating the State of Israel. The solu- 
tion must obviously accept the fact that Israel 
is a country here to stay; that a peace treaty must 
replace the uneasy, frequently violated armistice 
of the past 8 years; that the refugees be cared 
for; and that the frontiers of Israel with its neigh- 
bors be delineated and accepted. In August 1955 
Secretary Dulles stated that, given a solution of 
the related problems of the plight of the refugees, 
the pall of fear overhanging the area, and the lack 
of fixed permanent boundaries between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors, the President would be pre- 
pared to recommend that the United States join 


* Ibid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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in formal treaty engagements to prevent or thwart 
any effort by either side to alter by force the 
boundaries between Israel and its Arab neighbors.* 

Last month Secretary Dulles pointed out that, 
while the atmosphere at that time did not seem 
conducive to an early settlement, the efforts of 
the United States would continue to be made for 
a settlement along the lines of his speech to which 
I just referred.® 

There are other actions which need to be taken 
promptly, as contrasted to this peacemaking, 
which we must realize will take time. There is 
the grave risk of a Soviet miscalculation as to 
how the United States would react, either to 
Soviet military aggression against a Middle East- 
ern state or to the intrusion of organized 
“volunteers.” 

President Eisenhower in his state-of-the-Union 
message 10 days ago® referred to the request he 
had made of Congress 5 days earlier’ for certain 
declarations and actions with respect to the Mid- 
dle East. President Eisenhower was referring 
to the threat of Soviet aggression in the Middle 
East when he said, 


I say again that this matter is of vital and immediate 
importance to the Nation’s and the free world’s security 
and peace. By our proposed programs in the Middle East, 
we hope to assist in establishing a climate in which con- 
structive and long-term solutions to basic problems of 
the area may be sought. 


The President’s special appeal to Congress was 
designed to remove the slightest possible element 
of doubt in the minds of the Soviet rulers as to 
what the reaction of the United States would be, 
were they to contemplate military intervention 
in the Middle East. Such a clear and firm declara- 
tion can be expected, I think, to have the added 
virtue of reassuring and encouraging those peoples 
and leaders in the Middle East who have no de- 
sire to subject themselves to the tender mercies 
of Soviet control. 

Then, in addition, President Eisenhower sought 
from Congress approval for certain programs of 
assistance—economic, technical, and military 
equipment—for the governments of such countries 


* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
° Tbid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 3. 

* Ibid., Jan. 28, 1957, p. 1238. 
* Tbid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 88. 
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in the Middle Eastern area as are determined to 
resist international communism and which might 
ask us for such assistanee. There is much that 
must be done and much that can be done to create 
an atmosphere of hope and an improved level of 
life which will be resistant to the spurious but 
siren appeals of the Communists. This aspect of 
the President’s policy, as you see, is directed 
against the continuing threat of subversion and 
indirect Soviet aggression as opposed to armed 
attack. 

Finally, there is a matter of overriding impor- 
tance requiring attention. No time can be lost 
and, I believe, none has in dealing with it. It in- 
volves a process, however, which must be continu- 
ing and constantly in the forefront of all the 
thoughts and policies and actions of all of us con- 
cerned. This is the restoration—and not merely 
the restoration but the strengthening—of an inti- 
mate, close, and mutually understanding relation- 
ship between ourselves and the British and the 
French. The Ministers Meeting of Nato in Paris 
last month showed good result in this as well as in 
other directions. 

There is no true friendship that cannot sur- 
mount rough spots. Though it is hard to realize 
when one is experiencing the process, it is, I think, 
a fact that friendships are the stronger for past 
misunderstandings and disagreements, provided 
there is—as surely there is among those involved 
today—the will and desire to learn from and to 
build on those difficulties. 

There has been, I think, some talk in this diffi- 
cult period which has not been helpful. For ex- 
ample, an impression got around that the United 
States, immediately after the cease-fire in Egypt, 
was “punishing” Great Britain and France and, 
along with them, the rest of Western Europe, by 
doing nothing to meet the desperate need for oil, 
which under those circumstances could only come 
from this hemisphere. To lay this ghost, let me 
give some facts and figures on shipments of oil 
from the United States to Europe. 

Immediately after the closing of the canal, a 
substantial effort was made by the oil companies 
to find alternative oil for Europe. Throughout 
1955 and 1956, up to the end of the first week in 
November, the average of crude oil and oil prod- 
ucts shipped to Western Europe from the United 
States Gulf ports was 44,000 barrels a day. In 
the second week of November—after the canal 
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was blocked—the daily average shipments reached 
212,000 barrels a day; in other words, nearly five 
times the usual figure. In the third week of 
November the average reached 321,000 barrels a 
day, and in the last week of November exports ran 
at the daily rate of 944,000 barrels—nearly a mil- 
lion barrels a day—20 times the level of the first 
week of that month. I should point out that the 
latter figure was a peak achieved by a heavy draft 
on stocks and an unusual bunching of tankers 
loaded inthearea. During the period of the short- 
age, however, it is expected and planned that the 
daily average of shipments to Western Europe 
from the United States Gulf ports will run sub- 
stantially in excess of 500,000 barrels a day. 

So I say, in summary, we are moving into the 
period when lasting solutions must be found for 
the future of the canal, for the national existence 
of Israel on supportable terms, and for the cre- 
ation of a situation in the Middle East where peo- 
ples and governments will be, by increased 
strength and conscious choice, able and willing to 
maintain their independent sovereign existence, 
neither satellites of the Soviets nor puppets of the 
West, but on terms of friendship with the West, 
which has so much to offer them in fruitful rela- 
tionships entirely compatible with their national 
pride and independence. 

But if I may reiterate what seems to me the 
cardinal point: the United Nations made a judg- 
ment; the British and the French accepted that 
judgment. With loyalty and high morality they 
responded promptly to it. 


The Problem in Hungary 

Now let us turn to the tragic case of Hungary, 
to the savage brutality of the Russians and the 
operation of a “double standard” of international 
morality where the Soviets and their cohorts are 
concerned. 

In October the incredibly brave Hungarian peo- 
ple decided spontaneously and almost unanimously 
that they had had enough of domestic terror and 
oppression and of Russian domination of their 
national life. Unarmed, they rose. When hit 
by force, they fought back with amazing courage. 
And we should mark the fact that students, work- 
ers, farmers, and intellectuals of Hungary all were 
in the ranks of the freedom fighters. These were 
the very people for whose allegiance the Com- 
munists had devoted their greatest efforts. 
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For a time it seemed that the miracle had hap- 
pened and that the Hungarian people had gained 
by their sacrifices a very large measure of inde- 
pendence for their national existence. Then, by 
deceit, treachery, and overwhelming armored force 
brought in from outside Hungary, the Red Rus- 
sion Army gained the upper hand. 

Today the Soviet Union stands naked before 
the world, stripped of all its peace-loving profes- 
sions. The “new look” is gone. The Soviet lead- 
ers have trampled on the “spirit of Geneva” which 
they so sedulously sought to cultivate. They have 
made a mockery of the phrase “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

The Soviet leaders reverted to type. They re- 
acted in Hungary as a challenged despotism based 
on force and terror, uncontrolled by a parliament, 
by domestic opinion, or by the restraints of re- 
ligion. 

All of us in the free world watched this tragedy 
in horror and anguish. The weapon of moral con- 
demnation was the only alternative to action which 
might well bring on the third world war. The 
United Nations instinctively responded to the out- 
raged conscience of the free world. The United 
Nations called on Russia to withdraw its troops 
from Hungary. The Soviets refused. It sought 
to get observers into Hungary. The Soviets and 
the puppet regime they had installed in Budapest 
blocked it. Speaker after speaker in the United 
Nations denounced in horror Russian brutality 
and shameless oppression in Hungary. On De- 
cember 12 the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions formally condemned the Soviet Union for 
violation of the United Nations Charter. And 
there seemed little else the United Nations could 
do, other than send in medical supplies and pro- 
vide new homes abroad for the refugees who fled 
the terror in Hungary. 

This has been so far a dark and depressing 
chapter. I submit, however, that its end has not 
yet been written. I firmly believe that any gov- 
ernment, however ruthless and authoritarian, 
which aspires to a role of influence and leadership 
in the world cannot long disregard the opinion of 
mankind. It must show what Jefferson called 
“a, decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” In 
part, its adjustment to such pressures may be only 
outward and slow in coming. “Hypocrisy is the 
tribute paid by vice to virtue.” In the long run, 
T am satisfied, conform it must. 
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I am equally satisfied that, had not the United 
Nations reacted promptly and vigorously, the ac- 
tions of the Soviets would have been even more 
brutal, if not in Hungary, then certainly in Po- 
land and elsewhere in the rumbling Soviet satel- 
lite empire. 

And in the outside world, particularly among 
those billion or more human beings who count 
themselves “uncommitted,” there has been a dread- 
ful lesson learned. The Soviets have for a time 
at least won the battle of Budapest. But I am as 
sure as I am standing here today that the Soviets 
have lost their campaign to dominate the world 
by methods short of total war. And surely the 
Russian military planners are now reassessing the 
reliability of all the satellite armies. 

There is another lesson, I think, drawn for free 
men everywhere. This is that, when individual 
freedom and national independence have once 
been known, all the techniques of propaganda and 
indoctrination and “corrective” thinking cannot 
kill the flame of freedom in the breast of man 
and, moreover, that flame does not die with one 
generation. It can and is passed on to the next. 
This lesson which the Hungarians, at such tragic 
loss and suffering to themselves, have given to the 
world should do much in the months and years 
ahead to demolish the assumption that what the 
Communists once gain by force they will hold 
forever. 

We have learned other lessons in the past from 
the Soviets. Unhappily, it seems the world must 
learn some lessons over and over again. I think 
of the tragic fate of the Baltic peoples in Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia. They had a proud 
history, and they put their trust in Soviet good 
faith. 

Let me read you a passage from a fascinating 
speech which Mr. Molotov delivered on the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union before the fifth session 
of the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939. This 
passage relates to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
As I read it, remember that this speech was de- 
livered only one year before the Soviet Army 
moved in to incorporate by force into the Soviet 
Union these three independent states and to send 
eastward in cattle cars to Siberia tens upon tens 
of thousands of men, women, and children who 
had done no wrong other than to want to live in 
peace as citizens of independent sovereign states. 

This is the passage: 
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Our recent diplomatic negotiations with Esthonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania have shown that we have sufficient 
confidence in each other and a proper understanding of 
the need for these measures of military defence in the 
interests both of the Soviet Union and of these states 
themselves. The negotiations have fully revealed the 
anxiety of the parties concerned to preserve peace and to 
safeguard the security of our peoples who are engaged in 
peaceful labour. All this ensured a successful issue to 
the negotiations and the conclusion of pacts of mutual 
assistance which are of great historical importance. 

The special character of these mutual assistance pacts 
in no way implies any interference on the part of the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of Esthonia, Latvia or Lithu- 
ania, as some foreign newspapers are trying to make out. 
On the contrary, all these pacts of mutual assistance 
strictly stipulate the inviolability of the sovereignty of the 
signatory states and the principle of non-interference in 
each other’s affairs. These pacts are based on mutual 
respect for the political, social and economic structure of 
the contracting parties, and are designed to strengthen 
the basis for peaceful and neighbourly cooperation be 
tween our peoples. We stand for the scrupulous and 
punctilious observance of the pacts on the basis of com- 
plete reciprocity, and we declare that all the nonsensical 
talk about the Sovietization of the Baltic countries is only 
to the interest of our common enemies and of all anti- 
Soviet provocateurs. 

In view of the improvement in our political relations 
with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, the Soviet Union 
has gone a long way to meet the economic requirements 
of these states and has concluded trade agreements with 
them for this purpose. Thanks to these economic agree- 
ments, trade with the Baltic countries will increase sey- 
eralfold, and there are favourable prospects for its fur- 
ther growth. Ata time when all the European countries, 
including the neutral states, are experiencing tremen- 
dous trade difficulties, these economic agreements con- 
cluded by the U.S.S.R. with Esthonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania are of great and positive importance to them. 

Thus the rapprochement between the U.S.S.R. on the 
one hand, and Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, on the 
other, will conduce to the more rapid progress of the 
agriculture, industry, transport, and the national well- 
being generally of our Baltic neighbours. 


Twelve months later the cattle trains moved 
east from these three little Baltic countries. 

The Soviet leaders have been pinned under the 
spotlight by the United Nations. The dilemma 
the Russians now face is a cruel one for them. 
The moral judgment of the world has been mo- 
bilized against them. They must respond to it 
in increasing degree or forfeit the influence which 
they covet to exert in much of the world. Pos- 
sibly some countries in the Middle East or else- 
where had forgotten the tragic lesson of Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia. Surely, however, the 
lesson of Budapest will give them pause before 
they choose to sup with the devil. 
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I repeat, I believe in Hungary the Soviets have 
won a temporary victory but at the cost of the 
loss, in the long run, of their campaign for the 
world. 


Facing Our Responsibilities 


As I close, I would like to recapitulate the ma- 
jor points which I have tried to make. 

First, I think that all of us in the United Na- 
tions and, if I may say so, particularly Canada 
and the United States, must seek and find lasting 
solutions to the problems in the Middle East. 
These problems include the need to eliminate the 
risk that through miscalculation the Soviets might 
resort to open aggression. President LEisen- 
hower’s proposal to the Congress of the United 
States is addressed to this risk. 

Then policies must be framed and actions taken 
which will eliminate or substantially reduce the 
risk that through despair or hopelessness peoples 
in that area may fall under Communist domina- 
tion by subversion or their own lack of will. To 
this problem President Eisenhower has also 
addressed his proposal. 

The canal must be cleared and operated effec- 
tively and fairly. 

A lasting peace must be achieved between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. 

These are all hard and difficult problems. It 
will take straight thinking, courage, and patience 
to find the answers. All of us in the United Na- 
tions have a responsibility to contribute to that 
process, and I think that we in Canada and the 
United States bear a special responsibility. We 
cannot afford to fail. 

Secondly, there must be restored and strength- 
ened comradeship and mutual trust within the 
Atlantic alliance. This we in the United States 
are determined to achieve, as I know others 
equally are. It would be tragic indeed were we 
to fall apart, later to succumb one by one to the 
adversary dedicated to our destruction, at the 
very time when the historically inevitable cracks 
in the Soviets’ monolithic structure are just be- 
ginning to be visible. 

Then we must not permit the Soviets to twist 
or worm their way out of the spotlight under 
which they are now pilloried for all the world to 
see. We must never let the subjugated peoples 
of the world come to believe that we have for- 
gotten them. We must never acquiesce in slavery, 
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and we must lend every encouragement to the 
peaceful liberation of those now enslaved. 

Finally, we must refuse to accept as inevitable 
or enduring a “double standard” of international 
morality. History and time are on our side. Des- 
potisms pass away, but this does not just happen. 
It comes as the result of free men seeking and 
finding courageous, timely, and constructive solu- 
tions to the intractable problems which confront 
all generations born, like ours, in a period of his- 
toric crisis. 


Failure of Chinese Communists 
To Release Imprisoned Americans 


Press release 43 dated January 29 


Communist spokesmen and propaganda media 
have intensified in recent weeks their efforts to 
mislead the world concerning the continued im- 
prisonment in Communist China of 10 American 
civilians. These Americans are held in cynical 
disregard for an unqualified Chinese Communist 
pledge on September 10, 1955, to take measures 
for their release “expeditiously.” 

After having used other excuses to explain 
away or divert attention from their failure to 
keep their word, the Chinese Communists have 
now fallen back on the specious allegation that 
the United States has failed to keep its own com- 
mitment with respect to Chinese nationals in this 
country. 

Although this allegation has been made re- 
peatedly by Communist officials at the highest 
levels and by official Communist propaganda or- 
gans, there is no truth in it. The facts are as 
follows: 

On September 10, 1955, the U.S. Government 
and the Chinese Communists, on the basis of am- 
bassadorial talks begun at Geneva on August 1, 
1955, issued simultaneous announcements making 
identical pledges concerning the respective na- 
tionals of either side desiring to return home. 
They contain the unequivocal promise to take 
“appropriate measures so that they [American 
and Chinese nationals desiring to return] can ex- 
peditiously exercise their right to return.” 

At the time of these declarations there were 19 
American civilians known to be held in Commu- 





1For text of agreed announcement, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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nist China against their will. Today there still 
are 10.? 

On the other hand, there was at that time no 
Chinese resident in the United States who had 
evidenced a desire to go to Communist China and 
who was being prevented from doing so. That 
was the case before the beginning of the ambas- 
sadorial talks and has continued to be the case 
to the present time. 

The United States, nevertheless, made the an- 
nouncement cited above because the Communists 
insisted that they would not make such a commit- 
ment unless accompanied by a parallel statement 
on the part of the United States. The United 
States has, in fact, gone to great lengths to carry 
out meticulously its commitment under the agreed 
announcement of September 10, 1955. We have 
widely publicized by press, television, and radio 
the right of any Chinese to return to Communist 
China unhindered. We placed in 35,000 post of- 
fices throughout the country notices containing 
the text of the agreed announcement. On several 
occasions we have publicly called on anyone to 
come forward who knows of any Chinese who be- 
lieves his departure is being obstructed. There 
has not been a single response. 

The Indian Embassy, as provided by the agreed 
announcement, has been authorized to make rep- 
resentation on behalf of any such Chinese and 
has brought no case to our attention of any Chi- 
nese being prevented by the United States from 
returning to Communist China. 

When the agreed announcement was signed, 
there had been no discussion whatever to suggest 
that it was intended to apply to common crim- 
inals, such as narcotic offenders. In fact, the 
only prisoners ever discussed in the talks leading 
to the announcement were Americans imprisoned 
in Communist China. However, when the Chi- 
nese Communists gave as a reason for noncompli- 
ance with the agreed announcement the fact that 
certain Chinese citizens were in fact in American 
prisons, we acted promptly to dispel any possible 
question on that score. 

Last May 31 the Department of State gave the 


*The 10 Americans still held are as follows: John 
Thomas Downey, Richard Fecteau, the Rev. Fulgence 
Gross, the Rev. John Alexander Houle, Paul Mackinsen, 
Robert McCann, the Rev. Charles Joseph McCarthy, the 
Rev. Joseph Patrick McCormack, H. F. Redmond, and 
the Rev. John Paul Wagner. 
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Indian Embassy a complete list of all Chinese 
convicts in Federal and State penitentiaries, a 
total of 34, and invited the Embassy to interview 
them to ascertain whether they desired to be re- 
leased for the purpose of going either to Commu- 
nist China or Taiwan. The Chinese Communists 
refused to authorize the Indian Embassy to con- 
duct these interviews, and they were carried out 
instead by the American National Red Cross. By 
the time of the interviews the normal parole proc- 
ess had reduced the number of prisoners from 
34 to 24. The Red Cross found that, out of the 
24, one prisoner desired to go to Communist China 
and two to Taiwan. All of the others preferred 
to serve out their sentences in the United States, 

The prisoner who expressed a desire to go to 
Communist China was deported to that destina- 
tion on October 29, 1956. He had then served 
21% years of a 7-to-20-year sentence for man- 
slaughter. Deportation of the two prisoners de- 
siring to go to Taiwan is being arranged. 

The Department of State repeats that, if there 
is any Chinese in the United States who desires 
to return to Communist China and believes he 
is being prevented from doing so, he should at 
once communicate with the Department directly 
or through the Indian Embassy and his departure 
will be facilitated immediately. 

Not only are all Chinese free to depart this 
country, but since July 11, 1955, many hundreds 
have done so without being hindered in any way. 
The U.S. Government has no means of knowing 
the final destination of any of those who have 
departed. Of the total who have left, 270 are 
known to have returned direct to the China main- 
land through Hong Kong by ship from the United 
States in the period from the beginning of the 
Geneva ambassadorial talks through December 31, 
1956. 

Failure to take measures for the release of the 
10 Americans is not the only violation of the 
agreed announcement of which the Chinese Com- 
munists are guilty. They have also repeatedly 
denied to these prisoners the right of communica- 
tion with the British Embassy in Peiping which 
is explicitly guaranteed to them. 

The United States, on the other hand, has of- 
fered and continues to offer any Chinese in this 
country, regardless of status, the unrestricted 
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right to communicate with the Indian Embassy at 
any time if he believes his right to depart is being 
obstructed. 

The agreed announcement represents the first 
and only parallel commitment ever made by the 


United States and Communist China. The atti- 
tude of the Chinese Communists toward per- 
formance of their obligation cannot but affect the 
weight to be given to future promises from the 
same regime. 


America’s Responsibilities and Opportunities in Asia 


by Howard P. Jones 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Economic Affairs * 


Since the subject of my talk here was selected, 
a great many things have happened. Israeli, 
British, and French forces entered Egypt. Soviet 
tanks smashed into Hungary and massacred citi- 
zens striving for freedom. The United States 
took a position in the Suez crisis which aroused 
criticism on the one hand and great acclaim on the 
other. The President announced and presented 
to Congress a new American policy in the Middle 
East. 

I have been to the Far East subsequent to most of 
these events and have had, consequently, a special 
opportunity to appraise Asian reaction to Ameri- 
can policy. Hence, with your concurrence, I 
should like to broaden the content of my remarks 
to cover the implications of these developments, 
particularly as they appear through the eyes of 
the Asian. 

I have just returned from attending the Colom- 
bo Plan conference in Wellington, New Zealand.? 
The Colombo Plan, as most of you know, is a Con- 
sultative Committee representing 18 countries set 
up to do something about the development prob- 
lems of South and Southeast Asia. The United 


1 Address made before the Boise Valley World Affairs 
Association at Boise, Idaho, on Jan. 19. 

“For a statement made at the Wellington meeting by 
Assistant Secretary Robertson, see BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 
1956, p. 957; for the final communique and an extract 
from the annual report, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 30; 
for an announcement on the release of the annual report, 
see ibid., Feb. 4, 1957, p. 204. 
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States has been a member of this group since 
shortly after its establishment. Nations repre- 
sented include Asian nations—from Japan on the 
north to Pakistan on the west and Indonesia on 
the south—the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The Committee provides the framework for an in- 
ternational cooperative effort to assist the coun- 
tries of the area in solving their economic prob- 
lems and in raising their living standards. 

This was a most interesting meeting. It pro- 
vided an opportunity not only to study the eco- 
nomics of the area and work out mutually accept- 
able solutions to economic problems; at this par- 
ticular time, it presented also an unusual opportun- 
ity to take a sort of Gallup poll of Asian thinking. 
Stops in six Far Eastern countries en route home 
provided a further check on these conclusions. 

I can report that never before within my expe- 
rience has American prestige in Asia been so high. 
To understand why this was so, it is necessary to 
cast a glance backward at recent events. 


American Prestige in Asia 

Three months ago our friends and allies by- 
passed the United Nations and took direct mili- 
tary action to settle their dispute despite the fact 
that all members of the U.N. were pledged to settle 
their differences peacefully. U.S. policy had been 
firmly based upon this latter principle. What 
would the U.S. do in this new situation ? 
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The world watched and waited. Would we 
stand by our principles, or would we conveniently 
look the other way, adopt some subterfuge to 
avoid facing the issue? 

Our stand was foursquare. We denounced the 
use of force not sanctioned by self-defense or 
United Nations mandate. Our friends used the 
veto and prevented action by the Security Coun- 
cil. We immediately took the issue to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, not subject to veto. Here our po- 
sition was endorsed by practically every nation in 
the world. 

President Eisenhower phrased our position as 
follows: 

First, we cannot and we will not condone armed ag- 
gression—no matter who the attacker, and no matter 
who the victim. 

We cannot—in the world, any more than in our own 
nation—subscribe to one law for the weak, another law 
for the strong; one law for those opposing us, another 
for those allied with us. 

There can be only one law—or there will be no peace. 

... We believe that integrity of purpose and act is the 
fact that must, most surely, identify and fortify the free 
world in its struggle against communism. 


The United States had passed the supreme test. 
To Asia the President’s words meant even more 
than they stated—they meant that we did not 
have one standard for the West and another for 
the East, one for the white man and another for 
the brown man. 

Another event, a tragic event, following swiftly 
on the heels of the President’s statement, gave 
sudden dramatic confirmation to the Asian’s newly 
formed conviction about America. This was the 
terrible Soviet oppression in Hungary. America, 
the Asian concluded, might be right about com- 
munism too. 

And as the result of our earlier action in the 
U.N., when the Soviets made their barbarous move 
in Hungary the United States was in a position 
of moral leadership to condemn and mobilize 
world opinion against the monstrous crime against 
humanity which the Soviet oppression repre- 
sented. 

Significant evidence of the changed viewpoint 
of the so-called neutralist countries in Southeast 
Asia may be obtained from the recent vote in the 
U.N. on the Hungarian issue. Originally, the 
representatives of these nations abstained, but 
the resolution on the Hungarian item which 
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would set up a committee of five to observe and 
report was approved 59 in favor, 8 (Soviet bloc) 
against, with 10 abstentions (Afghanistan, Cuba, 
Egypt, Finland, India, Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Yugoslavia). Yemen, South 
Africa, and Hungary were absent. All the Far 
Eastern states, including Indonesia and Burma, 
voted with us. 

It must be remembered that most of the new 
nations of Asia were born after the Soviet occu- 
pation of Eastern Europe. They opened their 
eyes in infant sovereignty to find a Communist 
Eastern Europe, and most of them never ques- 
tioned how it came about. The Communist gov- 
ernments of Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and the rest were simply facts of life. 
That these governments had come into power by 
terror and force and were holding their power 
by the same means—that they were minority 
governments not representative of the people— 
were truths which apparently had not been im- 
pressed upon them as something of which they 
must take cognizance. By the action in Hun- 
gary, the veil was swept away and the truth was 
revealed. 

These two developments—the Suez crisis and 
the Hungarian affair—created a new situation in 
Asia and in Asian—United States relations. In 
one dramatic instant, the United States of 
America became much more than one of the two 
great power centers in the world to the Asian. 
It became a moral force as well. We Americans 
have always prided ourselves upon the essential 
rightness of our thinking and our policies. But 
in Asia, a part of the world which regarded the 
West from the point of view of the exploited, 
even America, which had demonstrated her prin- 
ciples by giving the Philippines their independ- 
ence, continued to be regarded with some sus- 
picion. This latter gesture, Asians were inclined 
to feel, had some hidden meaning. It was too 
good to be true. 

All this is, at least to some degree, now changed. 
The United States has suddenly acquired an en- 
hanced leadership in the free world as well as the 
leadership inherent in its own strength. And we 
are thus presented with a great opportunity and 








a great responsibility. To both of these Presi- | 
dent Eisenhower’s new program for the Middle | 
East was a ringing response. 
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President’s Middle East Proposal 


The President’s proposal * represents at least in 
part an extension to the Middle East of a prin- 
ciple successfully applied in the Far East—in the 
words of President Eisenhower, to insure “the 
full sovereignty and independence of each and 
every nation of the Middle East.” 

This is no policy of aggression—it is a policy 
of resistance to aggression. Again, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, “The Soviet Union has nothing what- 
soever to fear from the United States in the Mid- 
dle Kast, or anywhere else in the world, so long 
as its rulers do not themselves first resort to 
aggression.” 

The President’s proposal for the Middle East 
may be summarized as follows: It would 

. authorize the United States to cooperate with and 
assist any nation or group of nations in the general area 
of the Middle East in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of national in- 
dependence. 

. authorize the Executive to undertake in the same 
region programs of military assistance and cooperation 
with any nation or group of nations which desires such 
aid. 

. authorize such assistance and cooperation to in- 
clude the employment of the armed forces of the United 
States to secure and protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of such nations, requesting such 
aid, against overt armed aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by International Communism. 

To implement this proposal, the President has 
asked Congress for authority to use, without re- 
gard to existing limitations, up to $200 million of 
funds already appropriated to carry out the 
mutual security program this fiscal year. In ad- 
dition he proposes to ask Congress in subsequent 
legislation for an authorization of $200 million 
to be available during each of the fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 for discretionary use in the area, in 
addition to the other mutual security programs. 


Changing Situation in Far East Since 1950 


Although this policy for the Middle East has 
differing characteristics to meet somewhat differ- 
ing problems, fundamentally it represents an ap- 
plication of a principle, tried and proved in the 
Far East, to the Middle East. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to examine what has happened in the 
Far East in recent years. 





*For text of the President’s message to Congress on 
the Middle East, see ibid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
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The dramatic turning point in our Far Eastern 
policy came with the Korean war in June of 1950. 
The Far East which faced us at that time was a 
discouraging sight. The Communists had just 
taken over the China mainland. Political and 
economic turbulence characterized every country 
in the Far East. Almost without exception, every 
nation in the area was struggling against a hos- 
tile army within its borders and none was secure 
from the Communist onslaught. 

In Korea the United Nations, bolstered by the 
full strength of American military forces, was 
at war. In Malaya, from their jungle headquar- 
ters, Communist forces were spreading terror. 
The Huks in the Philippines were doing the 
same. Both constituted a dangerous threat to 
the free governments concerned. Indonesia had 
just put down a military coup sponsored by the 
Communists and was still fighting a guerrilla 
war with Communist bandits. There was civil 
war in Viet-Nam and in Burma. In Japan, Com- 
munist activists were organizing riots. Nowhere 
was there security or stability. 

Contrast the situation in the Far East as we 
find it today, 6 years later. 

There is peace in Korea. We found the situa- 
tion in Korea stabilized, and great progress has 
been made toward rehabilitating that war-torn 
economy. 

In Malaya the jungle Communists have been 
eliminated as a threat and their leaders are call- 
ing for peace on whatever terms they can get. 

The Philippine people were no longer talking 
about the Huk threat—President Magsaysay has 
been successful in virtually wiping it out. We 
found the Philippines enthusiastically working to 
develop their economy with American assistance. 

In Indonesia we found a completely different 
atmosphere from that which prevailed only a year 
ago. I served in Indonesia as the head of our 
economic aid mission. At that time, practically 
every newspaper in Indonesia was at best neu- 
tralist or, more likely, leaning to the left. Last 
month every newspaper in Djakarta, the capital, 
except the Communist press, was attacking the 
Communists for their action in Hungary and 
several of them were criticizing the government 
for its abstention on the U.N. resolution con- 
demning the Soviet action in Hungary. Praise 
for the U.S. position was heard on all sides. 

The President’s new policy for the Middle East 
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had not at that time been proposed. Let us not 
delude ourselves. Efforts will be made by the 
Communists to misinterpret this new policy. 
They will attempt to drive a further wedge be- 
tween us and our allies by charging imperialist 
America with taking the place of imperialist Brit- 
ain and France. They will tell the Middle East 
and the Asian-African bloc that this is an attempt 
to substitute one colonial master for another. But 
I believe this propaganda will, for the most part, 
fall on deaf ears. 

Indonesia is having her own internal troubles 
today. But these revolve primarily around do- 
mestic economic and political issues. 

In Viet-Nam, even so recently as a year and 
a half ago, the newly independent government 
was fighting against tremendous odds for its ex- 
istence. It was faced with a military and sub- 
versive threat from Communist forces north of 
the 17th parallel; it was confronted by internal 
strife. Today we find a firmly entrenched na- 
tionalist government under the leadership of 
President Diem. This government has proved 
its capacity to survive in the face of Communist 
external pressure and subversive efforts and at 
the same time to assume the responsibilities of in- 
dependence and representative government. 

Japan has been established as a member nation 
of the free world. Japan, like Germany, has 
staged a remarkable economic recovery, and its 
growing self-defense capabilities are encouraging. 
I have visited Tokyo five times since the war. 
From a city which was almost totally destroyed, it 
has reached a point where it is difficult to find any 
trace of war damage. 

Everywhere we look in the Far East today, 
although the problems which face us are serious 
and manifold, nevertheless we find situations 
which can give us satisfaction when compared 
with the past. 


Objectives of International Communism 


The general situation I have just described is 
the result of a firm, strong policy—nonageressive, 
nonthreatening, but resolute and determined. 
Every one of the countries listed has had its own 
disillusioning experience with the Communists. 
Our network of mutual defense treaties and the 
Seato [Southeast Asia Treaty Organization] 
Pact in the Far East has put a defensive shield 
around that area. Our economic aid has helped 
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the governments to stabilize their political and 
economic situation and concentrate on the vital 
objective of improving their living standards. 

Important as these accomplishments are, it is 
necessary to remember that permanent solutions 
are not yet at hand. After the recent events in 
Hungary, it is hardly necessary to observe that 
the Communists haven’t changed, that their ob- 
jectives remain just what they always have re- 
mained—the conquest of the world. It is easy to 
say this today and to be believed. Yesterday, it 
was not always so easy. 

You will all recall that last year much was 
made of the new face which the international 
Communists were presenting to the world. This 
new face was exhibited on all sides, internally 
and externally. Internally it was dramatically 
displayed in the denigration of Stalin. Exter- 
nally it was demonstrated in the openhanded 
visits of Khrushchev and Bulganin to Rangoon 
and Karachi, Djakarta and New Delhi, the appli- 
cation of the baby-kissing, gift-bearing technique 
to the world in general and Southeast Asia in par- 
ticular. In the West, Soviet smiles were so con- 
vincing that a new phrase was coined—“the Ge- 
neva spirit.” The Soviets made tremendous head- 
way with this new approach because people had 
forgotten, if they ever knew, the real motives 
and objectives of the international Communists. 

A few years ago in Berlin, Germany, I spent an 
evening with a patriotic Russian who had defected 
from the Soviet headquarters in Berlin. Some 
of you may have read the book which he later 
wrote. If not, I commend it to you. His name 
is Klimov. The book he wrote was entitled Zerror 
Machine—The Inside Story of the Soviet Ad- 
ministration in Germany. 

Major Klimov was maintaining that the ma- 
jority of the Russian people were against the 
regime in the Kremlin. 

“But that is impossible for me to believe,” I 
protested. “Thirty years have passed—a new 
generation of Russians has grown up. They know 
nothing of the outside world and they have been 
fed propaganda continuously. How could their 
minds challenge the all-powerful masters of the 
Kremlin ?” 

Klimov was silent for several moments. Fi- 
nally, he said, “Nevertheless, I am right. Per- 
haps I can explain it to you this way. A human 
being—any human being—reacts alike to certain 
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stimuli. 
to thirst, and he reacts alike to injustice. 
Russia is full of injustice!” 

Today we all know that Klimov was right. Not 
only Russia—the entire Communist world is full 
of injustice, of “man’s inhumanity to man.” We 
know, too, what villainy lies behind the false face 
of last year. 

There has been, I submit, no excuse for our not 
knowing all along. Long ago Lenin prescribed 
the formula that has been followed ever since. 
“First,” he said, “we will take Eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia, and then we’ll surround 
America, that last citadel of capitalism. We 
won’t have to attack; it will fall into our lap like 
an overripe fruit.” But, if we had forgotten 
Lenin, we might have read a speech by Mr. 
Khrushchev, the number-one Soviet Communist, 
at a state dinner in Moscow on September 17, 1955: 
“Anyone who mistakes our smiles for withdrawal 
from the teachings of Karl Marx and Lenin,” he 
said, “is making a mistake. Those who expect 
this will have to wait until Easter Monday falls 
on Tuesday.” 


He reacts alike to hunger, he reacts alike 
And 


No Political Settlement 

So, while I think that we may fairly charac- 
terize our Far Eastern policy as a success to date 
when we look at the progress that has been made, 
this is no time for relaxation of our guard. In- 
deed, many of the same dangers still face us in 
the Far East and will face us for many years to 
come. There has been no political settlement— 
nor can there be with communism except on Com- 
munist terms. This has been made abundantly 
clear. 

One of the first rules of a soldier is, “Know your 
enemy.” We know our enemy. But what is he 
doing in the Far East? 

In North Korea, across the demilitarized zone, 
stands a Communist army, far more effective than 
it was at the signing of the truce 314 years ago. 
There the Communists have introduced 350 jet 
planes and built new jet airports and strengthened 
the firing power of their forces, all in violation 
of the terms of the armistice. 

In Viet-Nam the same story is repeated. Again, 
since the 1954 talks in Geneva, the military forces 
of the Viet Minh have been strengthened in vio- 
lation of the terms of the armistice. Firepower 
has been increased sixfold. Chinese Communist 
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arms and ammunition and training instructors 
have been introduced. 

And, finally, across the South China Sea lies 
Formosa—more properly, Taiwan. Taiwan is a 
small island some 200 miles in length and 80 miles 
in width. Insignificant as it appears on the map, 
it has a population of 10 million, larger than that 
of Australia. This island is an important link 
in the free world’s Pacific chain of defense that 
runs from Japan through Korea, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, and so on down the Pacific. 

Across 75 miles of stormy straits stand power- 
ful Communist military forces. Chou En-lai, the 
Chinese Communist Premier, has said repeatedly, 
“We intend to take Taiwan by peaceful means, 
if possible; by force if necessary.” Opposite 
Taiwan, on the China mainland, 10 new jet air- 
fields have been constructed in the past year. 
These fields are being readied to launch and serv- 
ice the warplanes of the Chinese Communist air 
force, now boasting over 1,500 jet planes. In ad- 
dition, a military railroad is being built from the 
harbor of Amoy, opposite Taiwan, to connect with 
the main north-south railroad from Canton to 
Shanghai, linking this coastal point to Mukden 
in Manchuria and from there connecting it with 
the great trans-Siberian railroad from Vladi- 
vostok to Moscow and Leningrad. 


Geneva Discussions With Chinese Communists 


Discussions have been held for a year and a half 
in Geneva between Ambassador U. Alexis John- 
son, representing the United States, and Chinese 
Communist Ambassador Wang Ping-nan on two 
subjects: (1) the release of American prisoners 
still held in Communist China; and (2) an at- 
tempt to obtain a meaningful renunciation-of- 
force agreement applicable to the Taiwan area. 

As a matter of interest to every American, you 
should know how the first matter stands. Six- 
teen months ago, on September 10, 1955, the 
Chinese Communist representatives in the dis- 
cussions which have been going on in Geneva 
said: 

The People’s Republic of China recognizes that Ameri- 
cans in the People’s Republic of China who desire to re- 
turn to the United States are entitled to do so, and 
declares that it has adopted and will further adopt ap- 


propriate measures so that they can expeditiously exercise 
their right to return. 


As of today, only 9 of the 19 Americans have 
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been released. Ten are still in Communist Chinese 
prisons. 

But it is the second item that particularly con- 
cerns us in relation to the subject before us. If 
these Chinese Communists were sincere, it would 
be a simple matter to agree upon a statement in 
which both countries renounce the use of force 
to obtain their objectives. 

During the many months when our Ambassador 
has been endeavoring to gain acceptance of a state- 
ment by the Communists, the declaration has gone 
through many drafts. In essence there are only 
two words that prevent us from getting together 
on such a statement. These two words are sig- 
nificant. They are these: “including Taiwan.” 
The Chinese Communists, in brief, are willing to 
renounce the use of force in gaining their objec- 
tives except as respects Taiwan, the only place 
where it is meaningful. 

But this—military action and pressure—is only 
one of the weapons in the Communist arsenal. 
Others are terror, subversion, economic programs 
of aid or economic warfare, as the case may be, 
and political action. 

American policy in the Far East can be stated 
very simply. It is to strengthen the countries of 
the free world and to curb the power and prevent 
the expansion of communism. To do this, it is 
essential to help the people of free Asia in their 
aspirations for independence and a better life in an 
atmosphere of peace and prosperity. Again, to 
do this, it is necessary to assist these countries to 
build military strength adequate to resist aggres- 
sion. 

The mutual security program, through defense 
support and technical and economic-development 
assistance, is helping these free countries to achieve 
their objectives. The military assistance part of 
the program—in Sraro and outside of Srato—is 
assisting them in maintaining internal order and 
security and in creating a first line of defense 
against aggression while they build up internally. 

The people of Asia must have hope that they 
will be more secure and better off tomorrow than 
they are today. So long as this hope exists, we 
may assume that, barring aggression, these free 
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nations will remain free. There will be no reason 
for them to succumb to the blandishments of 
communism. 

You have all heard so much about the mutual 
security aspects of our foreign economic aid pro- 
grams that the words may have lost their meaning. 
The essence of the relationship, however, between 
the U.S. Government and these governments is one 
of partnership in achieving a mutually desired 
goal. It is too bad that we have not found a bet- 
ter phrase than “foreign aid” to describe this pol- 
icy and program, for the program is in our own 
interest as much as it is in the interest of the 
nations that are assisted. 

The aid programs are, in brief, designed to help 
these countries improve the standard of living of 
the millions of Asians who have lived in poverty 
and economic stagnation for centuries. The pro- 
ductivity of these countries—both in agriculture 
and industry—must be increased in order to 
eliminate poverty. The long road ahead may be 
somewhat measured by the fact that per-capita 
productivity in America is almost 25 times as 
great as that in Asia. 

In the Far East, every nation knows—even the 
neutral nations know—that it is American 
strength in the Pacific that keeps them free. It is 
American military might that keeps the Commun- 
ist aggression at bay behind existing boundaries. 
It is American economic aid that is strengthening 
these nations behind the barricade thus erected. 
This aid, contrary to Soviet propaganda, has no 
strings; it is designed solely to assist these nations 
in preserving their own freedom and independ- 
ence—in brief, to keep free nations free. 

This fundamental policy, successful in the Far 
East, faces a new test in the Middle East, but faces 
it at a time when U.S. motives are better under- 
stood than ever before. The risk may be great, 
but the prize is great—for the prize is peace in a 
free world. 








Correction 


BULLETIN of November 19, 1956, p. 798, second 
column—The last word in the fourth line should 
read “humble.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Question of Withdrawal of Israeli Forces From Egypt 


Following are the texts of two statements made 
by U.S. Representative Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
in the plenary session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly during debate on the Middle East ques- 
tion, together with two reports to the Assembly 
by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and a 
note from the Secretary-General transmitting an 
aide memoire from the Israeli Government. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JAN- 
UARY 17 


U.S. delegation press release 2593 


The General Assembly has placed emphasis and 
high priority on achieving a cease-fire and on the 
prompt withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Egyptian territory. A cease-fire has _ been 
achieved and is being maintained. The with- 
drawal of United Kingdom and French forces 
has been completed.’ 

Israeli forces, however, have not yet been com- 
pletely withdrawn in full compliance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions. In his latest com- 
munication the Secretary-General reports that 
the Israeli Government intends to evacuate its 
forces from the Sinai by January 22, with the ex- 
ception of the Sharm al-Shaykh area. The Sec- 
retary-General also reports that the intentions of 
the Government of Israel regarding withdrawal 
of its forces from the Gaza Strip have not yet 
been made known to him. He assumes that 
Israel wishes to make further observations on this 
question. This assumption is based on the oral 
statement of the representative of Israel that his 
Government is prepared at an early stage to dis- 





*For a report by the Secretary-General on British and 
French withdrawal, see BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1956, p. 952. 
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cuss with the Secretary-General proposals for ar- 
rangements for the Gaza Strip. 

The United States has spoken clearly and un- 
equivocally in favor of prompt withdrawal of 
all foreign forces behind the armistice lines. We 
have supported prompt and complete withdrawal. 
We have supported each of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly giving effect to this essential 
principle. We continue to hold this view and will 
vote for the resolution now before the Assembly. 
In taking this position we recognize the need for 
further consultations with General Burns? and 
the Secretary-General in preparation for the 
withdrawal of the Israeli forces from the positions 
they now occupy beyond the armistice lines. 

The resolution before us is a reiteration of the 
position already taken by the Assembly. In the 
circumstances it is a reasonable and moderate reso- 
lution. It avoids condemnation and recrimina- 
tions. It focuses on the immediate problem. As 
the Secretary-General has stated in his report, 
“withdrawal is a preliminary and essential phase 
in a development through which a stable basis 
may be laid for peaceful conditions in the area.” 
We agree with the Secretary-General that com- 
pliance with the General Assembly resolutions will 
enable all of us to turn to the many constructive 
tasks which must be completed if conditions in 
the area are to improve. 

The United States is, of course, concerned with 
the bearing of withdrawal on the maintenance of 
the cease-fire. We feel it is important that the 
United Nations Emergency Force move in imme- 
diately behind the withdrawing Israeli forces in 
order to assure the maintenance of the cease-fire 
and to safeguard the Armistice Agreement. This 


*Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Commander of the U. N. 
Emergency Force. 
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is particularly important at this final stage of the 
withdrawal because the areas in question have been 
major sources of tension and the sites of many 
hostile actions in the past. We believe that the 
United Nations Emergency Force should be so de- 
ployed as to be in a position to prevent a recur- 
rence of such hostile activities. 

We are encouraged to note from the report of 
the Secretary-General dated January 15 that con- 
siderable progress has been achieved in the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from Egyptian territory. 
We hope that the Secretary-General will be in a 
position promptly to announce further definite 
plans for the deployment of the United Nations 
Emergency Force along the Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice line and in the area of the Straits of 
Tiran. 

Finally the United States considers it essential 
that both Egypt and Israel undertake scrupu- 
lously to observe the provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement. No matter how effectively the 
United Nations Emergency Force discharges its 
responsibilities or regardless where it may be de- 
ployed, the maintenance of the cease-fire will in 
the end depend on full observance by both sides of 
the provisions of the Armistice Agreement. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JAN- 
UARY 28 


U.S. delegation press release 2601 

As we have said before, the United States thinks 
that Israel must withdraw its forces without fur- 
ther delay. Immediately thereafter, the United 
Nations Emergency Force should move in behind 
the withdrawing Israeli forces in order to assure 
the maintenance of the cease-fire and to safeguard 
the Armistice Agreement. This is the essential 
basis for creating peaceful conditions. 

We have studied the Secretary-General’s report 
with great care and we have concluded that the 
measures which he suggests are fair and practi- 
cable. They are, in fact, essential. The report is 
positive and constructive. It fully justifies our 
trust and confidence in the Secretary-General. 
The carrying out of his suggestions will mark a 
turning point in the unhappy history of this 
problem. 

Without necessarily endorsing all the legal 
points contained in his report, the United States 
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Resolution on Withdrawal | 
of Israeli Forces ! 


U.N. doc. A/Res/453 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 997 (ES-I) of 2 No- | 
vember 1956, 998 (ES-I) and 999 (ES-I) of 4 No- | 
vember 1956, 1002 (ES-I) of 7 November 1956 and | 
A/RES/410 of 24 November 1956, 

Noting the report of the Secretary-General of 15 
January 1957, 

1. Notes with regret and concern the failure of 
Israel to comply with the terms of the above-men- 
| tioned resolutions; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to continue 
| his efforts for securing the complete withdrawal 
| of Israel in pursuance of the above-mentioned reso- 
| lutions, and to report on such completion to the 
| General Assembly, within five days. 
a 

1 Adopted by the General Assembly on Jan. 19 
by a vote of 74 to 2 (France, Israel), with 2 
abstentions (Costa Rica, Cuba). 





does endorse the basic premise upon which the 
Secretary-General bases his recommendations, 
We believe that the United Nations Emergency 
Force should cooperate with the Untso [United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization]. We 
agree that strict observance by both Egypt and 
Israel of the provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and the fullest respect for the resolutions of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly 
are the keys to the restoration of peace and sta- 
bility. Under the agreement and pursuant to the 
Security Council's decisions, neither side may as- 
sert any belligerent rights, much less engage in 
hostile action. 

Under the Armistice Agreement also there is a 
clear legal basis for a separation of the armed 
forces of the two sides. The deployment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force must, as the 
Secretary-General recommends, be such as to as- 
sure that this separation is achieved. That is 
why the United States strongly supports the Sec- 
retary-General’s recommendations concerning the 
deployment of the United Nations Emergency 
Force on both sides of the armistice lines, particu- 
larly with regard to the sensitive positions in the 
Gaza and El Auja sectors. 

We believe that it is essential that units of the 
United Nations Emergency Force be stationed at 
the Straits of Tiran in order to achieve there the 
separation of Egyptian and Israeli land and sea 
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forces. This separation is essential until it is 
clear that the nonexercise of any claimed bellig- 
erent rights has established in practice the peace- 
ful conditions which must govern navigation ju 
waters having such an international interest. All 
of this would, of course, be without prejudice to 
any ultimate determination which may be made 
of any legal questions concerning the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The United States hopes that this General As- 
sembly will give decisive support to these and 
other recommendations set forth in the report. 
We believe the Secretary-General should be au- 
thorized to carry out these measures immediately 
upon the withdrawal of Israeli forces. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, Mr. President, 
one point which seems paramount to the United 
States Government. Surely this Assembly would 
not be satisfied with the return to the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which helped to bring about the 
recent hostilities. But it must be clear to all that 
the sort of assurances that are sought in this con- 
nection can be given effect—and they must be 
given effect—only after Israel completes the with- 
drawal of its forces behind the armistice lines. 

Let me conclude by appealing to the parties 
directly concerned to recognize that the success of 
United Nations action rests upon compliance by 
each of them with the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, the provisions of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, and the decisions of the Security Council. 
The United Nations Emergency Force is carry- 
ing out its important mission for the benefit of 
both Israel and Egypt with the full authority of 
the General Assembly, to which it is responsible. 
Under the circumstances, neither side should seek 
wiilaterally to impede the operations of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 





REPORT BY U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
JANUARY 15 


U.N. doc. A/3500 and Add. 1 
I 


1. A report on compliance with the General Assembly 
resolutions of 2 and 7 November 1956, with particular 
reference to the withdrawal of forces, was submitted 
to the General Assembly by the Secretary-General on 21 
November 1956, as document A/3384. At that time only 
limited withdrawals had taken place. On 22 December 
1956, however, the withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces 
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was completed, thus achieving full compliance with one 
aspect of the requirement defined in the four resolutions 
of the General Assembly relating to withdrawal of forces 
(resolution 997 (ES-I) of 2 November 1956, resolution 
999 (ES-I) of 4 November 1956, resolution 1002 (ES-I) 
of 7 November 1956 and resolution A/RES/410 of 24 
November 1956). Thereafter, those aspects of com- 
pliance concerning withdrawal of forces have involved 
only Israel troops. 

2. An oral report on the extent of the withdrawal of 
Israel forces at that time and the further withdrawal in 
prospect, was presented by the Secretary-General at the 
632nd meeting of the General Assembly on 21 December 
1956. 

8. On the basis of the several relevant resolutions, the 
Secretary-General has held extensive discussions with 
representatives of the Government of Israel, aiming 
at full compliance with the withdrawal requirements by 
the earliest possible date. In the course of these dis- 
cussions, which have taken place since the letter of the 
Representative of Israel of 24 November 1956 reported 
the first Israel withdrawal (A/3389 and A/38S89/Add.1), 
the Israel representatives have announced further with- 
drawals of Israel troops, which have occurred in phases 
as follows: 


(a) On 3 December 1956, withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal area, along the length of the Canal, to a distance 
of some 50 kilometres. 

(b) On 7-8 January 1957, withdrawal to a line roughly 
following Meridian 33 degrees 44 minutes, leaving no 
Israel forces west of El Arish. 

(c) On 15 January, withdrawal eastward another 25 
to 30 kilometres, except in the area of Sharm al-Shaikh. 
This phase involved the entry into El Arish and the St. 
Cathrine Monastery of UNEF forces, which have closely 
followed the Israel withdrawals. 


4. On 14 January, the Representative of Israel, on 
behalf of his Government, conveyed to the Secretary- 
General the following communication concerning an in- 
tended further withdrawal: 

“By 22 January the Sinai Desert will be entirely 
evacuated by Israel forces with the exception of the 
Sharm al-Shaikh area, that is, the strip on the western 
coast of the Gulf of Aqaba which at present ensures free- 
dom of navigation through the Straits of Tiran and in 
the Gulf. 

In connexion with the evacuation of this strip the 
Government of Israel is prepared to enter forthwith 
into conversations with the Secretary-General.” 


The Commander of UNEF is to meet with the Com- 
mander of the Israel forces to make arrangements for 
carrying out this latest phase of the withdrawal. At 
this meeting, the Israel Commander will be requested to 
define the precise meaning of “the Sharm al-Shaikh area” 
and “the strip on the western coast of the Gulf of Aqaba”. 

5. The intentions of the Government of Israel concern- 
ing compliance with the resolutions by withdrawal of 
Israel forces from the Gaza Strip have not yet been made 
known to the Secretary-General. 





* For texts, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 754; Nov. 
19, 1956, pp. 793 and 794; and Dec. 10, 1956, p. 917. 
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II 


6. The basic resolution of the General Assembly on 
the Middle East crisis (2 November 1956) urged a prompt 
withdrawal of the forces of all parties to the armistice 
agreements behind the armistice lines and requested the 
Secretary-General “to observe and report promptly on 
the compliance” with the resolution, for such further 
action as may be deemed appropriate in accordance with 
the Charter. The resolution also covered other points 
of significance to progress toward improved conditions 
in the region. Thus, in the same operative paragraph 
in which the request was made for a withdrawal of 
forces behind the armistice lines, the parties were urged 
“to desist from raids across the armistice lines into 
neighbouring territory and to observe scrupulously the 
provisions of the armistice agreements’. The three 
points in this operative paragraph, while existing simul- 
taneously within the terms of the paragraph, were not 
linked together conditionally. 

7. The request in the resolution of 2 November that the 
Secretary-General observe and report on compliance was 
later added to in the resolution of 4 November (resolu- 
tion 999 (ES-1) ) wherein the Secretary-General, with the 
assistance of the Chief of Staff and the members of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, is asked 
“to obtain compliance of the withdrawal of all forces be- 
hind the armistice lines”. The discussions with represent- 
atives of the Government of Israel, the results of which 
have been noted above, have been conducted on the basis 
of this mandate to the Secretary-General for taking 
action to achieve full implementation of the request for 
withdrawal. The resolution of 4 November (resolution 
999 (ES-I)), asking the Secretary-General to undertake 
specifie executive responsibilities, covered also the imple- 
mentation of the cease-fire and the halting of the move- 
ment of military forces and arms into the area, but was 
not extended to the other points in the resolution of 2 
November. 

8. In consequence of the intended withdrawal an- 
nounced in the latest communication to the Secretary- 
General from the Government of Israel on 14 January 
1957, the United Nations Emergency Force on 22 January 
will reach the armistice demarcation line wherever it 
follows the north-eastern boundary of the “Sinai Desert”. 
At that stage the last two points in operative paragraph 
2 of the resolution of 2 November will assume added im- 
portance. 

9. One of these points is the request for full observance 
of the provisions of the armistice agreements. This re- 
quest makes it clear that the withdrawal of Israel forces 
must be behind the armistice line as it has been estab- 
lished in the Egypt-Israel agreement. In this context it 
is to be noted, therefore, that the Israel communication is 


silent about withdrawal from the Gaza Strip which, 
according to this armistice agreement, falls on the 
gyptian side of the armistice demarcation line. Further 


discussions with the representatives of Israel are required 
on this point. It is assumed that the Government of 
Israel wishes to make further observations on the ques- 
tion. Thus, when presenting the aforementioned com- 
munication on 14 January 1957, the Representative of 
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Israel stated orally that his Government is prepared “at 
an early stage” to discuss with the Secretary-General 
“proposals for arrangements for the Gaza Strip”. 

10. The other point which is mentioned together with 
the request for withdrawal refers to raids across the 
armistice demarcation lines into neighbouring territory, 
Such raids are prohibited also in the armistice agree- 
ments. The call for general observance of these agree- 
ments reinforces the specific request to the parties to 
desist from raids. The cease-fire assurances given to the 
Secretary-General by the parties in April and May 1956 
lent further legal solemnity to the relevant articles in the 
armistice agreements. 

11. The Truce Supervision Organization established 
under the armistice agreements, as one of its main duties, 
assists in the prevention of incursions and raids. It is in 
accord with the call for scrupulous observance of the 
armistice agreements for the parties to take all appro- 
priate measures to give UNTSO the support necessary to 
render it fully effective. It is a primary duty of the 
United Nations Emergency Force to supervise and enforce 
the cease-fire to which the parties committed themselves 
in response to the request of the General Assembly in the 
resolution of 2 November. Appropriate liaison should be 
established between these two United Nations auxiliary 
organizations. Further consideration may have to be 
given to the question of the extent to which the Force 
might assume responsibilities so far carried by the Truce 
Supervision Organization. 

12. The Secretary-General considers that, in view of 
the serious developments which have taken place, it 
would assist the two United Nations organs and facilitate 
compliance with this specific point in the resolution of 
2 November, if the parties were formally to reconfirm their 
undertakings to desist from raids and to take active 
steps to prevent incursions. When full implementation of 
the request for withdrawal of forces behind the armistice 
line is ensured, such reaffirmations should, therefore, in 
the Secretary-General’s view, be solicited from all the 
parties. 

13. The communication of 14 January from the Govern- 
ment of Israel, in making an exception for the Sharm 
al-Shaikh area as “the strip on the western coast of 
the Gulf of Aqaba which at present ensures freedom of 
navigation in the Straits of Tiran and in the Gulf”, indi- 
cates that the evacuation of the strip is anticipated, al- 
though further conversations with the Secretary-General 
are suggested in connexion with this evacuation. The 
area referred to and the islands opposite Sharm al-Shaikh 
are Egyptian territory, or territory under Egyptian juris- 
diction on the basis of an agreement with Saudi Arabia. 
Under the terms of the General Assembly resolution, the 
forces should be withdrawn from these territories. The 
Israel declaration of 8 November stated that Israel would 
be willing to “withdraw its forces from Egypt” (A/3320). 

14. The international significance of the Gulf of Aqaba 
may be considered to justify the right of innocent passage 
through the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf in accordance 
with recognized rules of international law. The Secretary- 
General has not considered that a discussion of the 
various aspects of this matter, and its possible relation 
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| to the action requested in the General Assembly resolu- 


tions on the Middle East crisis, falls w.chin the mandate 
established for him in the resolution of 4 November. 

15. Like the cease-fire, withdrawal is a preliminary and 
essential phase in a development through which a stable 
basis may be laid for peaceful conditions in the area. 
When the General Assembly, in its various resolutions con- 
cerning the recent crisis in the Middle East, gave high 
priority to the cease-fire and the withdrawal, the posi- 
tion of the Assembly reflected both basic principles of 
the Charter and essential political considerations. 

16. The Assembly, in taking this position, in no way 
disregarded all the other aims which must be achieved in 
order to create more satisfactory conditions than those 
prevailing during the period preceding the crisis. Some 
of these aims were mentioned by the Assembly. Others 
are to be found in previous decisions of the United Na- 
tions. All of them call for urgent attention. The basic 
function of the United Nations Emergency Force, “to 
help maintain quiet”, gives the Force great value as a 
background for efforts toward resolving such pending 
problems, although it is not in itself a means to that end. 

17. It is essential that, through prompt conclusion of 
the first phases of implementation of the General Assem- 
bly resolutions, Member Governments should now be en- 
abled to turn to the constructive tasks to which the estab- 
lishment and the maintenance of the cease-fire, a full with- 
drawal of forces behind the armistice lines, a desisting 
from raids and scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreements, Should open the way. 


NOTE BY SECRETARY-GENERAL TRANS- 
MITTING ISRAELI PROPOSALS 
OF JANUARY 23 


U.N. doc. A/3511 dated January 24 


The Secretary-General has the honour to transmit here- 
with to the Members of the General Assembly the text 
of an aide-mémoire on the Israel position on the Sharm 
el-Sheikh Area and the Gaza Strip, which has been trans- 
mitted to him by the Permanent Representative of Israel 
to the United Nations. 


Aide-mémoire on the Israel position on the Sharm 
el-Sheikh Area and the Gaza Strip 


A. Background 

1. In conversations between the Secretary-General and 
the Israel delegation during December 1956 and January 
1957 it was agreed that the discussion of the problems of 
Sharm el-Sheikh and the Gaza Strip belonged to the final 
stage of the withdrawal process. There is an interna- 
tional interest involved in the former; and the problems 
inherent in the latter are especially complex. 

2. Israel’s approach to these, as to other problems, is 
influenced primarily by the policy of belligerency main- 
tained by Egypt for several years. This policy finds ex- 
pression in the Egyptian doctrine of a “state of war”; in 
Egypt’s refusal to recognize Israel’s Charter rights of 
sovereignty, independence and integrity; and in the or- 
ganization by Egypt of hostile acts including raids ; armed 
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attacks; and blockade activities in the Suez Canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

It is clear that Israel’s policy towards Egypt must be 
influenced by Egypt’s policy towards Israel, since the 
duties of Member States towards each other under the 
Charter are governed by the principle of reciprocity. For 
this reason the Government of Israel has attempted to 
elicit a definition of Egypt’s basic policy towards Israel. 
On 4 November 1956 and thereafter Israel attempted to 
clarify whether Egypt intends to maintain a state of war 
against Israel; whether she agrees to recall fedayeen 
gangs under her control in other territories; whether 
she will suspend the economic boycott and blockade of 
Israel-bound shipping in the Suez Canal; and whether 
she will agree to enter into negotiations with Israel with 
a view to the establishment of peace. Egypt’s lack of re- 
sponse to these questions can only be interpreted as sig- 
nifying that Egypt intends to maintain her belligerent 
policy towards Israel on land, sea and in the air. 

3. This consideration strengthens Israel’s concern to 
ensure that the withdrawal of her forces from Egypt 
should not be undertaken in such manner as to strengthen 
the serious likelihood of warlike acts against her. 

4. The position would be radically different if Egypt 
would agree to a policy of simultaneous liquidation of 
belligerent acts. Israel is willing at any time to sign a 
protocol or other instrument for the mutual and simulta- 
neous liquidation of belligerency ; or a non-aggression pact. 


B. The Sharm el-Sheikh Area 


1. The aim is the simultaneous reconciliation of two 
objectives—the withdrawal of Israel forces, and the 
guaranteeing of permanent freedom of navigation, by 
the prevention of belligerent acts against shipping in the 
Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba, which have the 
character of international waterways in which the right 
of innocent passage exists. 

2. The need for accompanying any withdrawal of Israel 
forces by related measures for ensuring free navigation 
and the prevention of belligerency is dictated by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


(a) For six years Egypt imposed illegal restrictions on 
the passage of shipping to Elath by the use and threat of 
force, through the establishment of gun positions at Sharm 
el-Sheikh. 

(b) If Egypt were able to re-establish her gun positions 
and to exercise forcible restrictions on Israel-bound ship- 
ping a grave danger would arise to peace and security. 
It is axiomatic that the General Assembly cannot intend 
its resolutions to lead, in the course of their implementa- 
tion, to the restoration of an illegal situation with a con- 
sequent eruption of conflict. 

(c) Egypt has not taken any steps to comply with the 
basic decision against belligerency and maritime restric- 
tions adopted by the Security Council on 1 September 
1951.4 This fact has a direct effect on the nature of 
Israel’s obligations towards Egypt and on the need for 
Israel to be safeguarded against maritime blockade in 
other waterways. 





‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 479. 
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(d) Many nations have a legitimate interest in the 
freedom of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba; and in the 
recent discussion of the General Assembly a wide con- 
sensus of opinion was heard in favour of establishing 
suitable measures forthwith for ensuring freedom of 
navigation. 

(e) The deprivations suffered in the past, and still being 
suffered by many nations, including Israel, through 
Egypt’s refusal to comply with her international obliga- 
tions in the Suez Canal make it imperative to ensure that 
the blockade is never restored to the Gulf of Aqaba. 


3. Egyptian compliance with the decision of the Secu- 
rity Council of 1 September 1951 has legal and chronologi- 
eal priority over Israel’s duty to fulfil recommendations 
in which Egypt has an interest. Accordingly, Israel 
formally requests the Secretary-General to ascertain 
Egypt’s intentions with respect to the 1951 resolution of 
the Security Council. 

4. Many delegations which spoke in the General As- 
sembly during the recent debate raised the possibility that 
the United Nations Emergency Force might be so deployed 
as to contribute to a solution of this problem. Some dele- 
gations invited the Secretary-General to make proposals in 
this connexion. 

5. The Government of Israel considers that the United 
Nations Emergency Force could be a factor in the solu- 
tion of this problem if the following arrangements were 
confirmed and implemented: 


(i) On the withdrawal of Israel forces, the positions 
evacuated along the western coast of the Gulf of Aqaba 
would be held by the United Nations Emergency Force, 
as had been the case with other areas from which Israel 
forces have withdrawn. 

(ii) It would be the function of the United Nations 
Emergency Force to see to it that freedom of navigation 
was maintained and belligerent acts avoided in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran. The prevention of 
acts of belligerency is definitely within the mandate of 
the United Nations Emergency Force. 

(iii) The United Nations Emergency Force would re- 
main in the area under discussion so long as it has its 
function to prevent any renewal of hostilities. 

(iv) In view of the above considerations the United 
Nations Emergency Force would maintain its position 
along the western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba until another 
effective means was agreed upon between the parties 
concerned for ensuring permanent freedom of navigation 
and the absence of belligerent acts in the Straits of Tiran 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

(v) Such effective means would be deemed to have been 
found when a peace settlement was achieved; or when 
secure freedom of navigation was guaranteed by other 
international instruments to which Israel was a party. 


C. The function of the United Nations Emergency Force 


1. All the elements in the above proposals (the with- 
drawal of forces; the need to guarantee free navigation; 
the assignment of the United Nations Emergency Force 
with the function of preventing belligerency; and the 
need to secure compliance with the Security Council’s 
resolution of 1 September 1951) were advocated by many 
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delegations in the course of the recent General Assembly 
debate. 

2. It is evident that, if the United Nations Emergency 
Force is to develop its capacity to help solve this problem, 
more clarity and precision are needed in defining its 
character, its functions and, above all, the duration of 
its tenure and conditions for the terminations of its 
assignments. The need for such precision is the more 
urgent in view of the fact that many delegations, in. 
cluding those whose troops compose the Force, have ex. 
pressed conflicting views on the functions and nature of 
the Force. 


D. The Gaza Strip 


Israel’s approach to this question comprises the follow. 


ing considerations: 


(1) The Egyptian occupation of Gaza arose out of acts 
of force committed in 1948 during an attempt to over. 
throw a recommendation of the General Assembly, and 
in defiance of successive cease-fire resolutions by the 
Security Council. 

(2) The area has never been part of Egypt and its 
inhabitants are not Egyptian citizens. 

(3) During eight years of occupation Egypt used the 
Gaza Strip solely as a spring-board for assaults against 
Israel. The notorious fedayeen movement had its main 
centres and recruiting grounds in Gaza. As a result of 
this fact, Gaza was the source of constant threats to 
peace and tranquillity over a large proportion of Israel’s 
territory. 

(4) During the occupation Egypt made no attempt to 
rehabilitate any of Gaza’s refugee population or to de 
velop the political freedom or economic welfare of the 
permanent residents of the zone. 

(5) At the present time law and order prevail in 
Gaza. Its municipal institutions and public utilities are 
soundly established. Autonomous local government is 
being developed; and numerous economic advantages 
accrue to the zone from the association of its economic 
life with that of Israel. A report by a representative 
of the Secretary-General (document A/3491) makes it 
clear that hardship and disorder would result from the 
disruption of this pattern of growing stability. 

(6) Israel does not seek to annex Gaza or to maintain 
its military forces there. On the other hand, Israel is 
the only State which has a direct interest in a peaceful, 
orderly and prosperous Gaza Strip. 


In the light of these considerations Israel offers the 
following programme for study and comment: 





(a) No Israel military forces will remain in the area | 


of the Gaza Strip. 

(b) Israel will continue to supply administrative serv- 
ices including agriculture, education, health, industry, 
labour, welfare. 

(c) Law and order will be maintained by the Israel 
Police (including local police). 

(d) Israel will continue to make available and to de 
velop the public utilities such as electricity and water. 

(e) Israel will continue to develop local administra- 
tion in towns and villages. 
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(f) Israel will support the development of means of 
livelihood for the local population of about 80,000, two- 
thirds of whom were unemployed under Egyptian Ad- 
ministration. 

(g) The necessary functions of security and admin- 
istration are all covered by the above proposals. An 
international military force would not be able effectively 
to undertake the police duties necessary to prevent a 
recrudescence of fedayeen activities. Nor would such 
a force be in a position to carry out measures of admin- 
istration and of economic development for the civilian 
population. For these reasons the entry of UNEF into 
the Gaza area is not envisaged under this plan. 

(h) Israel will continue to co-operate with the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency in connexion with the 
care and maintenance of the refugees. 

(i) Israel will make its full contribution towards any 
United Nations plan for the permanent settlement of the 
refugees, including those in Gaza. Israel urges that 
such plans be formulated and implemented as soon as 
possible. 

(j) In connexion with the above matters, Israel is 
ready to work out with the United Nations a suitable 
relationship with respect to the Gaza Strip. 


REPORT BY SECRETARY-GENERAL, JAN- 
UARY 24 


U.N. doc. A/3512 
PART ONE 


1. In the resolution adopted on 19 January 1957, the 
General Assembly, after recalling its resolutions of 2, 4, 
Tand 24 November 1956, requested the Secretary-General 
“to continue his efforts for securing the complete with- 
drawal of Israel in pursuance of the above-mentioned 
resolutions, and to report on such completion to the 
General Assembly, within five days”. 

2. In pursuance of the resolution of 19 January, the 
Secretary-General held further discussions on with- 
drawal with the representative of the Government of 
Israel on 20 and 23 January. On 23 January, the Govern- 
ment of Israel presented its views in an “aide-mémoire on 
the Israel position on the Sharm el-Sheikh Area and the 
Gaza Strip’. This aide-mémoire is circulated as a sepa- 
rate document (A/3511). 

3. At the expiration of the time-limit set by the reso- 
lution for the Secretary-General to report to the General 
Assembly, Israel has not fully complied with the requests 
of the General Assembly for withdrawal. The present 
situation, following the latest phase in the withdrawal 
of Israel forces on 22 January 1957, is shown on the map 
in the attached annex. 

4. The views of the Secretary-General on the urgency 
of the prompt conclusion of the first phases of implemen- 
tation of the General Assembly resolutions, as expressed 
in the previous report (A/3500), remain firm. The fur- 
ther comments he considers it desirable to make are pre- 
Sented independently in Part Two of the present report. 
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PART TWO 
I. 


5. In its efforts to help toward solutions of the pending 
problems in the area, United Nations actions must be 
governed by principle and must be in accordance with 
international law and valid international agreements. 
For his part, the Secretary-General, in carrying out the 
policies of the United Nations, must act with scrupulous 
regard for the decisions of the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council and the other principal organs. It may be 
useful to note the implications of the foregoing for the ac- 
tions of the United Nations and of the Secretary-General 
in the present situation. In this regard, it would seem 
that the following points are generally recognized as non- 
controversial in the determination of the limits within 
which the activities of the United Nations can be properly 
developed. Within their scope, positive United Nations 
measures in the present issue, rendered possible by full 
compliance with the General Assembly resolutions, can be 
and have to be developed which would represent effective 
progress toward the creation of peaceful conditions in the 
region. 

(a) The United Nations cannot condone a change of 
the status juris resulting from military action contrary 
to the provisions of the Charter. The Organization 
must, therefore, maintain that the status juris existing 
prior to such military action be re-established by a with- 
drawal of troops, and by the relinquishment or nullifica- 
tion of rights asserted in territories covered by the mili- 
tary action and depending upon it. 

(b) The use of military force by the United Nations 
other than that under Chapter VII of the Charter re- 
quires the consent of the States in which the Force is to 
operate. Moreover, such use must be undertaken and 
developed in a manner consistent with the principles 
mentioned under (a) above. It must, furthermore, be 
impartial, in the sense that it does not serve as a means 
to force settlement, in the interest of one party, of politi- 
eal conflicts or legal issues recognized as controversial. 

(c) United Nations actions must respect fully the 
rights of Member Governments recognized in the Charter, 
and international agreements not contrary to the aims 
of the Charter, which are concluded in exercise of those 
rights. 

6. Point (a) above, in general terms, is clearly reflec- 
ted in the various decisions of the General Assembly on 
withdrawal of troops behind the armistice lines. Its 
further consequences with respect to de facto situations 
of a non-military nature in various territories will re- 
quire consideration in later parts of this report in con- 
nexion specifically with the bearing of point (c) above 
on the cases at issue. 

7. Point (b) above finds expression in the second and 
final report on the United Nations Emergency Force 
(A/3502, paras. 8 and 12) from which the following 
passages may be quoted. “It follows from its (UNEF’s) 
terms of reference that there is no intent in the establish- 
ment of the Force to influence the military balance in 
the present conflict and thereby the political balance 
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affecting efforts to settle the conflict”. Further “nor, 
moreover, should the Force have military functions ex- 
ceeding those necessary to secure peaceful conditions on 
the assumption that the parties to the conflict take all 
necessary steps for compliance with the recommendations 
of the General Assembly”. 

8. Point (c) is reflected in the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 2 November 1956, wherein the parties 
are urged to observe scrupulously the Armistice Agree- 
ments. 

II, 


9. In considering the situation in Gaza the following 
should be taken into account. 

10. Article V of the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agree- 
ment provides that the armistice line established in 
article VI “is not to be construed in any sense as a 
political or territorial boundary, and is delineated without 
prejudice to rights, claims and positions of either party 
to the Armistice as regards ultimate settlement of the 
Palestine question”. It goes on to say that “The basic 
purpose of the Armistice Demarcation Line is to delineate 
the line beyond which the armed forces of the respective 
Parties shall not move .. .”. 

11. Although the armistice line thus does not create 
any new rights for the parties on either side, it resulted 
in a de facto situation by leaving the “control” (see article 
VII) of the territory in the hands of the Government, 
the military forces of which were there in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Armistice. Control in this 
case obviously must be considered as including adminis- 
tration and security. 

12. In article IV it is recognized that rights, claims or 
interests of a non-military character in the area of Pales- 
tine covered by the agreement may be asserted by either 
party and that these, by mutual agreement being excluded 
from the armistice negotiations, shall be, at the discretion 
of the parties, the subject of later settlement. It follows 
that the de facto administrative situation created under 
the Armistice may be challenged as contrary to the rights, 
claims or interests of one of the parties, but that it can 
be legally changed only through settlement between the 
parties. 

13. The Armistice Agreement was signed by both parties 
and, according to article XII, remains in force until a 
peaceful settlement between them is achieved. It was 
approved by the Security Council. Whatever arrange- 
ments the United Nations may now wish to make in order 
to further progress toward peaceful conditions, the 
Agreement must be fully respected by it. Thus, the 
United Nations cannot recognize a charge of the de facto 
situation created under article VI of the Agreement unless 
the change is brought about through settlement between 
the parties; nor, of course, can it lend its assistance to 
the maintenance of a de facto situation contrary to the 
one created by the Armistice Agreement. These con- 
siderations exclude the United Nations from accepting 
Israel control over the area, even if it were of a non- 

military character. They would also exclude the de- 
ployment of the UNEF necessary, in the absence of Israel 
troops, if such arrangements as those proposed by the 
Government of Israel were to be implemented. 
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-progress toward solutions of pending problems. 


14. Deployment of UNEF in Gaza, under the resolu. 
tions of the General Assembly, would have to be on the 
same basis as its deployment along the armistice line in 
the Sinai Peninsula. Any broader function for it in that 
area, in view of the terms of the Armistice Agreement 
and a recognized principle of international law, would 
require the consent of Egypt. A widening of the United 
Nations administrative responsibilities in the area, be. 
yond its responsibilities for the refugees, would likewise 
have to be based on agreement with Egypt. It follows, 
therefore, that although the United Nations General As. 
sembly would be entitled to recommend the establishment 
of a United Nations administration and to request ne 
gotiations in order to implement such an arrangement, it 
would lack authority in that recommendation, uni- 
laterally, to require compliance. 


III. 


15. In its first article, the Armistice Agreement between 
Egypt and Israel provides that no aggressive action by 
the armed forces—land, sea, or air—of either party shall 
be undertaken, planned or threatened against the people 
or the armed forces of the other. The same article estab- 
lishes the right of each party to its security and freedom 
from fear of attack by the armed forces of the other. 
This article assimilates the Armistice Agreement to a non- 
aggression pact, providing for mutual and full abstention 
from belligerent acts. A restoration of relations be 
tween the parties, more stable than those now prevailing, 
can therefore be based on a reaffirmation of this article 
of the Armistice Agreement. It is natural to envisage 
that such a reaffirmation should extend also to other 
clauses of the Armistice Agreement, especially to those 
in which the substance has an immediate bearing on the 
state of tension prevailing at the outbreak of the crisis. | 
The Secretary-General, in this context, wishes to draw 
attention specifically to articles VII and VIII, which 
provide for restrictions on the deployment of the military 
forces of the parties along both sides of the Armistice 
Demarcation Line. The provisions of articles VII and 
VIII have been undermined progressively by the develop 
ments in recent years, and, at the beginning of the crisis, 





were not being fulfilled. There is universal recognition 
that the condition of affairs, of which this deterioration | 
formed part, should not be permitted to return. Renewed | 
full implementation of the clauses of the Armistice Agree- 
ment obviously presumes such an attitude on the part of 
the Governments concerned, and such supporting measures 
as would guarantee a return to the state of affairs en- 
visaged in the Armistice Agreement, and avoidance of 
the state of affairs into which conditions, due to a lack 
of compliance with the Agreement progressively 
deteriorated. , 
16. Whatever the state of non-compliance with the Armi- 
stice Agreement in general before the crisis, it would 
seem apparent that a by-passing of that Agreement now 
would seriously impede efforts to lay the foundation for 
A re 
turn to full implementation of articles VII and VIII 
would be a valuable step toward reduction of tension and 
the establishment of peaceful conditions in the region. 
The provisions in these articles were the result of care- 
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ful analysis of the military situation, and the objectives 
defined in the course of the armistice negotiations should 
still have validity as steps in the desired direction. If 
the military clauses of the Armistice Agreement were 
again to be fully implemented, this would have impor- 
tant positive bearing on other problems in the region. 

17. According to article VII, Egyptian “defensive 
forces” only may be maintained in the area of the western 
front under Egyptian control. All other Egyptian forces 
shall be withdrawn from this area to a point or points no 
further east than El Arish-Abou Aoueigila. According 
to the same article, Israel “defensive forces” only, which 
shall be based on the settlements, may be maintained in 
the area of the western front under Israel control. All 
other Israel forces shall be withdrawn from this area to 
a point or points north of the line delineated in the spe- 
cial memorandum of 13 November 1948 on the implemen- 
tation of the resolution of the Security Council of 4 
November 1948. The definition of “defensive forces” is 
given in an annex to the Agreement. 

18. Article VIII of the Agreement provides that an area 
comprising the village of El Auja and vicinity, as defined 
in the article, shall be demilitarized, and that both Egyp- 
tian and Israel armed forces shall be totally excluded 
therefrom. The article further provides that on the 
Egyptian side of the frontier, facing the El Auja area, 
no Egyptian defensive positions shall be closer to El Auja 
than El Qouseima and Abou Aoueigila. It also states 
that the road Taba-Qouseima-Auja shall not be employed 
by any military forces whatsoever “for the purpose of 
entering Palestine’. 

19. The Agreement provides that the execution of its 
provisions shall be supervised by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, established under it, and that the headquar- 
ters of the Commission shall be maintained in El Auja. 

20. The United Nations Emergency Force is deployed 
at the dividing line between the forces of Israel and Egypt. 
The General Assembly concurred in paragraph 12 of the 
Secretary-General’s “Second and Final Report” (A/3302) 
which specifically referred to the deployment of the Force 
on only one side of the armistice line. On this basis, 
the Force would have units in the Gaza area as well as 
opposite El Auja. With demilitarization of the El Auja 
zone in accordance with the Armistice Agreement, it might 
be indicated that the Force should have units stationed 
also on the Israel side of the Armistice Demarcation 
Line, at least, in that zone. Such deployment, which 
would require a new decision by the General Assembly, 
would have the advantage of the Force being in a position 
to assume the supervisory duties of the Truce Supervision 
Organization in all the territory where that Organiza- 
tion now functions under the Armistice Agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. In both Gaza and El Auja, 
the functions of the Truce Supervision Organization and 
the Force would somewhat overlap if such an arrange- 
ment were not to be made. As an arrangement of this 
kind was not foreseen by the Armistice Agreement, it 
obviously would require the consent of the two parties to 
that Agreement. Such mutual consent might be given 
to the United Nations directly, especially since the ar- 
rangement would be on an ad hoc basis. 
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21. The implementation of articles VII and VIII of 
the Agreement would at present be facilitated by the fact 
that there are no Egyptian military positions in the area 
under consideration and that, therefore, implementation 
by Israel does not require a simultaneous withdrawal of 
military units on the Egyptian side. The condition which 
must be fulfilled in order to establish reciprocity, would 
be Egyptian assurance that Egyptian forces will not take 
up positions in the area in contravention of articles VII 
and VIII. Up to now Egypt has moved into Sinai only 
small police units which have been considered necessary 
in support of the re-established local civil administrations. 

22. As indicated in the previous report (A/3500), the 
United Nations Emergency Force and the Truce Super- 
vision Organization, with their respective responsibilities 
for the cease-fire, should co-operate in the prevention of 
incursions and raids across the Armistice Demarcation 
Lines. It was further indicated in the same report that, 
once the withdrawal is ensured, in implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution of 2 November 1956, formal 
assurance should be solicited from the parties to desist 
from raids and to take active measures to prevent in- 
cursions. In the course of the discussions which have 
taken place since the circulation of his last report, the 
Secretary-General has been informed of the desire of the 
Government of Egypt that all raids and incursions across 
the armistice line, in both directions, be brought to an 
end, and that United Nations auxiliary organs afford 
effective assistance to that effect. 


IV. 


23. In connexion with the question of Israel withdrawal 
from the Sharm-al-Shaikh area, attention has been 
directed to the situation in the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Straits of Tiran. This matter is of longer duration and 
not directly related to the present crisis. The concern 
now evinced in it, however, calls for consideration of the 
legal aspects of the matter as a problem in its own right. 
It follows from principles guiding the United Nations that 
the Israel military action and its consequences should not 
be elements influencing the solution. 

24. As stated in the previous report (A/3500), the 
international significance of the Gulf of Aqaba may be 
considered to justify the right of innocent passage through 
the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf in accordance with 
recognized rules of international law. However, in its 
Commentary to article 17 of the Articles of the Law of the 
Sea (A/3159, page 20), the International Law Commis- 
sion reserved consideration of the question “what would 
be the legal position of straits forming part of the terri- 
torial sea of one or more States and constituting the sole 
means of access to the port of another State”. This de- 
scription applies to the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of 
Tiran. A legal controversy exists as to the extent of the 
right of innocent passage through these waters. 

25. Under these circumstances, it is indicated that 
whatever rights there may be in relation to the Gulf and 
the Straits, such rights be exercised with restraint on all 
sides. Any possible claims of belligerent rights should 
take into account the international interests involved and, 
therefore, if asserted, should be limited to clearly non- 
controversial situations. 
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26. The Security Council, in its resolution of 1 Sep- 
tember 1951 concerning passage of international commer- 
cial shipping and goods through the Suez Canal, con- 
sidered “that since the Armistice régime, which has been 
in existence for nearly two and a half years, is of a per- 
manent character, neither party can reasonably assert 
that it actively is a belligerent or requires to exercise the 
right of visit, search and seizure for any legitimate pur- 
pose of self defence”, a basis on which the Council called 
upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions on the passage 
of international commercial shipping and goods through 
the Suez Canal. This general finding of the Security 
Council has a direct bearing on the question here under 
consideration. It remains valid and warrants corre- 
sponding conclusions as long as the assumptions defined 
by the Council remain correct. However in later years, 
an ever-widening non-compliance with the Armistice 
Agreement has developed, ending in the Israel military 
action of 29 October 1956, as a result of which Israel still 
has military forces on Egyptian territory contrary to the 
Armistice Agreement. It may be further noted that 
Israel, in its communication of 23 January 1957, makes 
proposals concerning the Gaza Strip which cannot be 
reconciled with maintaining the validity of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

27. The Armistice régime may be considered as oper- 
ative, at least in part, provided forces are withdrawn 
behind the armistice lines, even if non-compliance were 
to continue in relation to other substantive clauses of the 
Armistice Agreement. It follows from the finding of the 
Security Council in 1951 that under such circumstances 
the parties to the Armistice Agreement may be considered 
as not entitled to claim any belligerent rights. Were the 
substantive clauses of the Armistice Agreement, especially 
articles VII and VIII, again to be implemented, the case 
against all acts of belligerency, which is based on the 
existence of the Armistice régime, would gain full cogency. 
With such a broader implementation of the Armistice 
Agreement, the parties should be asked to give assurances 
that, on the basis established, they will not assert any 
belligerent rights (including, of course, such rights in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran). 

28. As a conclusion from paragraphs 24-27, it may be 
held that, in a situation where the Armistice régime is 
partly operative by observance of the provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement concerning the armistice lines, pos- 
sible claims to rights of belligerency would be at least so 
much in doubt that, having regard for the general inter- 
national interest at stake, no such claim should be exer- 
cised in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran. 
Such a de facto position, if taken, obviously would be 
part of efforts to re-establish as complete an Armistice 
régime as possible and, as such, would be detached from 
the policy of implementation of the unconditional Gen- 
eral Assembly request for withdrawal behind the armis- 
tice lines. The situation resulting from such a position 
should be stabilized when the Armistice Agreement is 
more fully implemented. 

29. Israel troops, on their withdrawal from the 
Sharm-al-Shaikh area, would be followed by the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the same way as in other 
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parts of Sinai. The duties of the Force in respect of 
the cease-fire and the withdrawal will determine its 
movements. However, if it is recognized that there ig 
a need for such an arrangement, it may be agreed that 
units of the Force (or special representatives in the 
nature of observers) would assist in maintaining quiet 
in the area beyond what follows from this general prin- 
ciple. In accordance with the general legal principles, 
recognized as decisive for the deployment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, the Force should not be used 
so as to prejudge the solution of the controversial ques- 
tions involved. The UNEF, thus, is not to be deployed 
in such a way as to protect any special position on these 
questions, although, at least transitionally, it may func. 
tion in support of mutual restraint in accordance with 
the foregoing. 
Ws 


30. In the last report (A/3500), it was stated as es. 
sential that through prompt conclusion of the first phases 
of implementation of the General Assembly resolutions, 
Member Governments should now be enabled to turn to 
the constructive tasks to which the establishment and 
the maintenance of the cease-fire, a full withdrawal of 
forces behind the armistice lines, a desisting from raids 
and scrupulous observance of the Armistice Agreements, 
should open the way. 

31. The report paid special attention to the problem 
of raids. In the debate following its presentation con- 
cern was expressed about the problems which might 
arise in connexion with the withdrawal of Israel forces 
from the residual areas held at Gaza and at Sharm-al- 
Shaikh. These latter issues, and the Israel views on the 
manner in which they might be met, have been the sub- 
ject of the communication of 23 January from the Goy- 
ernment of Israel (A/3511). 

32. In the present report to the General Assembly on 
the situation now prevailing, the Secretary-General has 
endeavoured to clarify both the limits on United Nations 
action set by considerations of principle and law, and 
the directions in which such action might be usefully 
developed in the case of the two last mentioned problems 
and related questions. The basis for doing so has been 
primarily the Armistice Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel, scrupulous observance of which was requested 
by the General Assembly in its resolution of 2 November 
1956. The Secretary-General believes that the concern 
expressed in the General Assembly debate in connexion 
with the final withdrawal can be met in a satisfactory 
manner within the obligation resting on the United Na- 
tions to base its action on principle, on international law 
and international agreements. A development of United 
Nations action, as indicated, would represent a significant 
step in preparation of further constructive measures. 

33. Among the further problems which require the 
attention of the General Assembly it is natural in this 
context to draw attention specifically to the refugee 
question. In this connexion, the development of the 
situation in Gaza may require special attention and may 
impose added responsibilities on the United Nations. 

34. It is essential that forthcoming efforts, aimed at 
continued progress, should concentrate on _ concrete 
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issues. They should maintain the momentum gained 
during the preceding phase, as illustrated by the rapid 
development both of the United Nations Emergency 
Force and of the Canal clearing operation. This will 
require from the parties a willingness to co-operate with 
the United Nations toward objectives transcending the 
immediate issues at stake. Practically all of these is- 
sues are complicated and delicate. They might develop 
into serious stumbling-blocks if they are not approached 
in a constructive spirit seeking essentials. Progress will 
not be possible if temporary complications of narrow 
scope are permitted to divert attention from solutions of 
wide significance. 


Question of Expansion 
of Security Council Membership 


Statement by Hubert H. Humphrey 
US. Representative to the General Assembly 3 


I intend to be brief and to the point. We have 
before us a matter of singular importance—the 
expansion of the membership of the Security 
Council. The Security Council is endowed with 
particularly important responsibilities. The mem- 
ber states of the United Nations have conferred 
on it “primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and _ security.” 
Furthermore, the member states have agreed that 
in carrying out this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on behalf of all of us. Any proposal 
to alter the structure of this crucial organ of the 
United Nations should, therefore, be approached 
with considerable care. 

The countries of Latin America, in proposing 
the discussion of this item and in putting forward 
a resolution * calling for an increase of two non- 
permanent seats, have taken a commendable ini- 
tiative. This should facilitate our discussions and 
help us reach a quick decision which will augment 
the prestige and moral authority of the Security 
Council, taking into account the increase in mem- 
bership in the United Nations since the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 

The problems facing us in increasing the non- 
permanent seats on the Council revolve around two 
questions: first, the size of the Council; second, 
the question of equitable geographical distribu- 

* Made in plenary session of the U.N. General Assembly 
on Dee. 18 (U.S. delegation press release 2565). 


7 U.N. doc. A/3446. 
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These questions cannot, of course, be com. 
One has 4 
bearing on the other, just as other factors have an 
important bearing in our consideration of the 
structure of the Security Council as a whole 
However, for purposes of discussion these ques. 
tions can be considered separately. 


tion. 
pletely separated from one another. 


Size of Security Council 


Let us take first the question of size. Sing 
this time last year, the United Nations has ad. 
mitted 20 new states, many of them from the 
areas of Africa and Asia and others from Europe, 
Both of these areas have been underrepresented 
in the United Nations. Furthermore, even be. 
fore these new countries were admitted, the 
United States believed, and acted upon this be. 
lief, that the Far East had not been given its 
proper opportunity to share in the deliberations 
of the Security Council. The growing strength 
and vigor of the Asian world makes it imperative 
that this situation be corrected. 

The United States was, therefore, already well 
disposed to an enlargement of the Security Coun- 
cil when so many new members were admitted. 
We feel that it is proper and just, and in the in- 
terests of the maintenance of international peace 
and security, that such an increase should take 
place. We hope the General Assembly will ap- 
prove the increase now. The members can then 
proceed with the processes of ratification, and the 
additional members can be promptly elected to the 
new positions on the Security Council. 

The size of the increase has been carefully con- 
sidered by the United States Government. We 
have consulted widely with delegations from all 
parts of the world. We have considered the ques- 
tion in relation to the increase of the United Na- 
tions membership and to the responsibility which 
the Security Council bears—a great responsibility 
given to this relatively small and vital organ by the 
member states “in order to ensure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations.” 

We have weighed the advantages of associating 
a larger number of nations with the work of the 
Council against the advantages of a smaller struc- 





a 


ture which can act quickly and decisively, when | 


not paralyzed by abuse of the veto. We have con- 
cluded that an increase of two seats—one for the 


countries of Asia and one for the countries of | 


Western and Southern Europe—would best con- 
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tribute to the organization of the Security Coun- 
cil in the pursuit of its functions. We will there- 
fore support the resolution put forward by the 
countries of Latin America. 

While membership on the Security Council is 
an honor with grave responsibility, all members 
of the United Nations Organization play an im- 
portant role in the preservation of international 
peace and security through their participation 
in the United Nations itself, and especially 
through the General Assembly. The delibera- 
tions of the General Assembly on the situations in 
the Near East and in Hungary over the past 2 
months have demonstrated how much larger is the 
role of the General Assembly now on questions 
of international peace and security than had orig- 
inally been intended at the time the United Na- 
tions was founded. 


‘ 


Geographical Distribution 

The question of equitable geographical distribu- 
tion, which is closely tied to the size of the in- 
crease, has also aroused considerable interest. So 
much so, perhaps, that we are in danger of for- 
getting that article 23 of the charter states that 
in electing members of the Security Council due 
regard should be especially paid “in the first in- 
stance to the contribution of Members. . . to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity and to the other purposes of the Organiza- 
tion.” It is because the members of the United 
Nations have been mindful of this important pro- 
vision of the charter that some states have failed 
to be elected to the Security Council in recent 
years. 

Second only to this provision, the charter also 
provides for special attention to equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. I have already indicated 
that one of the reasons we support an enlarge- 
ment of the Security Council is to provide for 
more equitable geographical representation from 
the Afro-Asian area and from Western and 
Southern Europe. 

The distinguished representative of the U.S.S.R. 
has indicated his interest in an allocation of a seat 
inan expanded council to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. We do not find this concern unnatural. 
The eastern part of Europe covers a sizeable 
amount of territory from the area of the Baltic 
to that of the Mediterranean. With the proposed 
increase in the membership of nonpermanent mem- 
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bers of the Security Council, it would be possible 
to provide for representation to Eastern Europe 
without denying equitable representation to other 
geographic areas. 

It is rather ironical that the representative of 
the Soviet Union should accuse the United States 
and a majority of members of the United Na- 
tions—two-thirds of them, in fact—with gross 
violations of the charter. It ill behooves the rep- 
resentative of a state which is systematically de- 
priving the Hungarian people of their rights and 
brazenly flouting the overwhelming recommenda- 
tions of this Assembly to accuse others of viola- 
tions of the charter. 

His charges were made, furthermore, at a time 
when he was already aware that, if the Security 
Council is expanded, appropriate arrangements 
might well be agreed upon for an allocation to 
the eastern part of Europe. The delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. surely knows that, if enlargement of the 
Security Council is defeated by his efforts or by 
failure of members to ratify, not only is a seat 
for Eastern Europe in jeopardy but the many 
new member states of Africa, Asia, and Europe 
may well be denied equitable and effective repre- 
sentation on the Security Council. If the Secu- 
rity Council is not expanded, surely the dis- 
tinguished delegate of the Soviet Union realizes, 
on the other hand, that the countries of Asia may 
well exercise a continuing claim for an existing 
seat, both on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution and of contributions to international 
peace and security. 

The Soviet representative also raised the totally 
extraneous question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations. We are all aware 
that the U.S.S.R. and some other members do 
not share the frequently and consistently stated 
opinions of the majority of the General Assembly 
on this question. But, as the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom pointed out 
earlier in the debate, this issue is not germane to 
the question before us. We must not allow this 
issue to be used as a pretext to deprive the new 
members of the United Nations of their right, 
under the charter, fully to participate in the work 
of the organization. The question relating to the 
representation of China has already been decided 
at this session. To reargue this highly con- 
troversial issue will not provide fair and equitable 
representation for the new member states nor as- 
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sist in expanding the membership of the non- 
permanent seats. 

The United States supports an increase in the 
nonpermanent members of the Security Council 
in order to encourage broader representation of 
states and to increase its effectiveness, not to en- 
gage in a cold-war exercise. 


Customary Allocation of Seats 


With respect to the customary allocation of the 
other seats on the Council—two to Latin Amer- 
ica, one to Western Europe, one to the Common- 
wealth, and one to Africa and the Middle East— 
we are in agreement that the pattern should be 
retained. As indicated in these comments, the 
United States delegation would support an ap- 
propriate allocation of all the nonpermanent 
seats in an expanded council, either by a con- 


General Assembly Decides To Send Commission 


To Study Situation in French Togoland 


Following are texts of statements made in 
Committee IV (Trusteeship) and in plenary by 
Frank C. Nash, U.S. representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, during debate on the future of 
Togoland under French administration, together 
with the resolution adopted by the Assembly on 
January 23. 


STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE IV! 


It is always a matter of great satisfaction to 
see the people of a trust territory assuming in- 
creasing responsibilities for their own govern- 
ment and thus realizing the objectives set out 
for them under the United Nations Charter. The 
people of Togoland under French administration 
are now being governed under a new statute 
which accords them a very large measure of self- 
government. 

The objectives of the trusteeship system, as we 
all know, are defined in article 76 (b): “to pro- 
mote the . . . progressive development [of the in- 


*Made on Jan. 8 (U.S. delegation press release 2579). 
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sensus statement by the President, or by resolu- 
tion, or by some other means acceptable to the 
members. 

Finally, Mr. President, we have also considered 
the point of view that we should not try to reach 
a decision at this session. May I say, however, 
that we sense a widespread feeling that a decision 


should be taken now. This is a feeling that we 
share. We are not convinced that further delay 
or study would materially add to the facts now 
available or produce any proposals more gener. 
ally acceptable than the draft resolution spon- 
sored by the Latin American countries. The 
process of amending the charter is at best a slow 
one, and we believe it would be wise to act now 
so that we might give appropriate recognition as 
soon as possible to the new members of the United 
Nations. 





habitants of the trust territories] towards self- | 
government or independence... .” The essen- 
tial question, therefore, which has been laid be- 
fore this Committee is to ascertain the extent to 
which the objective of self-government has been 
realized in practice under the new statute, and 
how the governmental institutions established 
under it are operating in realizing the charter 
objectives. 

‘The Administering Authority—the French 
Republic—has laid before us a large body of docu- | 
mentation and has fully answered our questions 
as to the meaning of the new statute and its pos- 
sibilities for the future. The French Govern- 
ment is to be commended for the able manner in 
which it has discharged its responsibilities, both 
toward the people of French Togoland and to- 
ward the United Nations under the trusteeship 
agreement. 

We have also had the great advantage of having 
seven petitioners who have, from several points 
of view, given us a frank and clear expression of | 
their attitudes with respect to the new govern- 
ment and statute of Togoland. 





~— 
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With all this information, however, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, mindful of its own serious respon- 
sibilities, would be wise in not coming to a defini- 
tive conclusion at this session. The problem is 
in many respects too complex and there are still 
too many unanswered questions to enable us to 
express our final views as to the future of French 
Togoland. The Administering Authority has ex- 
pressed the view, both on its own behalf and that 
of the principal leaders of Togoland, that the 
self-government now enjoyed by the trust terri- 
tory would justify the United Nations in agreeing 
to terminate the trusteeship agreement. Some of 
the petitioners supported this view, while several 
consider that it would be premature at this ses- 
sion to act on termination. 

It is clear from the discussion, however, that no 
one wishes to prevent the people of Togoland from 
enjoying self-government in the largest degree. 
We can all appreciate that, like all other countries, 
they naturally desire to be allowed to govern them- 
selves as fully as possible within their political 
and economic capacity. The United States dele- 
gation fully respects this natural desire and would 
be unwilling to see the Togolese people remain in 
a state of dependency longer than the people them- 
selves, by free election and decision, feel necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have two draft resolu- 
tions before the Fourth Committee which are 
striking because of their essential. similarity. 
Both assume that the trusteeship agreement will 
continue until there is more information avail- 
able. On this point we wish to felicitate the Ad- 
ministering Authority, which, despite its own 
judgment on the matter, has conceded that the 
trusteeship should continue, pending further ac- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

Both resolutions envisage that some studies 
should take place and a report be made by the 
Trusteeship Council to the next General Assembly. 

The joint resolution,? however, of which the 
United States is glad to be a cosponsor, adds one 
additional element which we believe is essential in 
order that the General Assembly next year may 
be in a better position to evaluate this question. 
The joint resolution accordingly proposes that the 
President of the General Assembly should appoint 
a committee of, say, five members who would 
examine in Togoland and in Paris how the statute 





*U.N. doe. A/C.4/L.453. 
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is being applied and how the governmental insti- 
tutions under it are functioning. We believe that 
the majority of the General Assembly will agree 
that in the light of past experience in such matters 
it is of the highest importance that the Assembly 
and the other competent organ of the United Na- 
tions, namely the Trusteeship Council, should have 
every bit of information and knowledge of the 
situation acquired in the most objective, direct, 
and impartial manner, in order that such a serious 
decision as the Assembly in future will be called 
upon to take can be taken with assurance of its 
soundness. 

It is this latter point which is omitted in the 
Indian resolution,’ which would refer the whole 
question back to the Trusteeship Council. It is 
true, of course, that such an investigation com- 
mittee is not excluded by the Indian resolution, 
and we feel, therefore, that there should be no 
reason why the Indian delegation could not sup- 
port or cosponsor the joint resolution. 

There is perhaps one other noticeable difference 
between the two resolutions. The joint resolution 
does express satisfaction with the degree of au- 
tonomy already granted and enjoyed by the people 
of Togoland. We believe that this is not only a 
matter of courtesy, both to the French and the 
Togolese people, but that it would be extremely 
ungenerous and, in fact, would be quite under- 
standably resented by the Togolese people if we 
failed to express our satisfaction and even con- 
gratulation for the significant advances which the 
Togolese people have made and which they merit 
in the highest degree. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, there is, as we see it, no 
basic conflict between the two resolutions. Both 
would have the effect of keeping the trusteeship 
system in operation; both call for further study 
of the question ; both bring the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to the aid of the General Assembly in helping 
it to form any conclusions at its next general ses- 
sion; and both require that a report be laid before 
the Twelfth General Assembly. 

Happily, therefore, the differences which sub- 
sist within the Fourth Committee seem to us to be 
susceptible of agreement. One way might be to 
combine the main elements of both resolutions, 
which are not, as we see it, in essential conflict. 
Another would be for the more comprehensive 


®U.N. doc. A/C.4/L.452. 
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resolution to be allowed to replace the more re- 
stricted one. And we would hope that such a 
solution could be adopted which would not only 
facilitate our task here but, we feel, would pave 
the way for that large support in the plenary 
which the joint proposal merits. We accordingly 
invite the Indian delegation to join with the sev- 
eral sponsors of the joint resolution. 

In reality, Mr. Chairman, the Indian resolu- 
tion adds nothing to and detracts nothing from 
the existing situation. If it were not adopted, the 
situation, we believe, would be exactly the same— 
that is, the trusteeship agreement continues in 
force, the Trusteeship Council would continue to 
have the same responsibilities for receiving and 
examining a report on Togoland under French 
administration, and it would receive petitions 
and be capable of sending a mission, either special 
or regular, to the territory as the situation may 
call for. Without the Indian resolution, there- 
fore, all this would be a part of the normal func- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council. 

I may add that in a sense the Indian resolution 
now takes up the position which was favored by 
France only 3 weeks ago in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. At that time the French delegation wished 
to continue the debate there, and India and several 
other delegations favored sending the question, 
without debate, to the General Assembly. Now 
India proposes sending it back. The United 
States, I may say, is not now and never has been 
opposed to debating the question in the Trustee- 
ship Council. The Indian resolution, of course, 
omits the sending of a commission to the spot, 
which is a feature of the joint resolution. But, 
as we all know, France, and in particular the 
Togolese leaders, were not favorable to the send- 
ing of such a mission and only accepted it as a con- 
cession. Now the Indian resolution would seem 
to take up the earlier French position and pro- 
poses a resolution without the special commission 
feature. The United States agrees with other 
sponsors of the joint resolution that there would 
be a real advantage in sending such a commission. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not wish to conclude 
these remarks without expressing our great ad- 
miration for the spirit of conciliation which was 
shown in our debate, not only by the Administer- 
ing Authority, from whom we have come to expect 
such a high-minded attitude, but also by the 
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several petitioners who have opposed the termi- 


nation of trusteeship now. Our delegation was 
particularly struck with the words of apprecia- 
tion expressed by Messrs. Olympio, Santos, and 
Akakpo* for the new statute. We were also en- 
couraged by the words expressed on behalf of the 
opposition for their willingness to participate in 
a freely conducted election to the Territorial As- 
sembly. This we regard as a statesmanlike atti- 
tude and one which would pave the way, through 
a newly elected Territorial Assembly, to reflect 
beyond any doubt the true wishes of the Togolese 
people asa whole. Weare confident that, if these 
intervening steps could take place during this 
coming year, the task of the General Assembly, 
at its next session, would be greatly facilitated. 
And what we have heard from the pro-govern- 
ment petitioners—Messrs. Atakpamey, Ayassou, 
Gbegbeni, and Mateyendou °—makes us believe, 
in view of their measured and clear-cut answers 
to the many questions put to them, that the basis 
exists for efficient and stable government in their 
important and beautiful country. We are also 
pleased to congratulate Messrs. Ajavon and 
Apedo-Amah ° as the representatives of the new 
Government of Togoland for the valuable contri- 
bution which they have made to our deliberations, 
Mr. Chairman, I would add just one more word 
in concluding these remarks. We believe that 
in a question of this kind, where the United Na- 
tions is exercising a supervisory function, it is 
highly desirable that we set an example by sink- 
ing our minor differences and try to reach wide 
agreement on the essentials. It is our earnest 
hope that the result of our deliberations will re- 
flect this attitude and that the people of Togoland 
under French administration will continue to 
respect our objective advice and assistance. 





*Sylvanus Olympio (All-Ewe Conference), A. I. Santos 
(Mouvement de la jeunesse togoldise), and André Akak- 
po (Mouvement populaire togolais). 

* Victor Atakpamey (Parti togolais du progrés) Michel 
Ayassou (Traditional Chiefs of the South), Nanamale 
Gbegbeni (Union des chefs et des populations du Nord 
Togo), and Sambiani Mateyendou (Traditional Chiefs 
of the North). 

*Dr. Robert Ajavon (President of the Legislative As 
sembly of Togoland) and Georges Apedo-Amah (Minister 
of Finance of the Government of Togoland). 
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STATEMENT IN PLENARY’ 


As many members of the General Assembly 
are aware, this resolution on French Togoland ® 
is the result of long and laborious discussion in 
the Fourth Committee. It is one of those reso- 
lutions representing a large measure of compro- 
mise and detailed negotiation which therefore re- 
quired a spirit of accommodation on the part of 
many delegations. 

The principal concession was made by the 
French delegation, which, in a highly commend- 
able spirit of deference to views widely held in 
the General Assembly, agreed to withdraw its 
original request for terminating the trusteeship 
agreement. They felt their original request was 
justified on the ground that the territory had al- 
ready attained a sufficient degree of self-govern- 
ment to warrant such a request. This view, how- 
ever, was not shared by many members of the 
Fourth Committee, who instead wished to have a 
special committee go to French Togoland to in- 
vestigate the extent of the transfer of powers 
from the French Government to the Togolese 
people. The French Government therefore with- 
drew its original request and agreed to the pro- 
posed visit of such a commission, which would 
be able to see for itself how the new statute is 
operating and the degree of autonomy now en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of Togoland. 

The United States delegation appreciates this 
spirit of cooperation and believes that the results 
which have been attained by it make it altogether 
unnecessary for this plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly to plow through the details of the com- 
promise finally worked out in the Fourth Com- 
mittee. We believe that, in its present form, the 
resolution represents the consensus of the Fourth 
Committee as to the essential elements of the sit- 
uation, and we believe it would not be useful for 
the General Assembly in plenary session to open 
up the whole subject afresh. An examination of 
the summary record of the protracted discussions 
in the Fourth Committee will show that prac- 
tically every speaker agreed (and certainly none 
denied) that some progress in the direction of self- 
government has already been achieved by the peo- 





"Made on Jan. 23 (U.S. delegation press release 2599, 
dated Jan. 25). 
°U.N. doc. A/3449/Add.1. 
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ple of French Togoland and that accordingly it 
would be worth while for a special commission of 
the General Assembly to go to French Togoland 
to ascertain by firsthand observation just how far 
this progress extends. That is the objective of 
the present resolution which the General Assem- 
bly in this plenary session is being asked to ap- 
prove and, with a minor qualification which I will 
mention directly, my delegation feels that it would 
be a waste of this body’s time to burden itself with 
any further manipulation of phraseology. 

The minor qualification which I have just men- 
tioned relates to the suggestion made by the dele- 
gation of Yugoslavia to the effect that in the first 
operative paragraph of the present resolution the 
words “reforms introduced” should be substituted 
by the words “extent of the powers transferred 
to the territory,” and further suggesting two 
minor word changes in the fifth paragraph of the 
preamble. The United States delegation believes 
that these changes do not substantially alter the 
meaning and intent of the resolution, and there- 
fore, in a spirit of further compromise, my dele- 
gation is willing to accept these suggestions in the 
hope that the resolution with these changes could 
be adopted without any further alteration and 
could be voted on as a whole. 

We appeal, therefore, to all delegations to ac- 
cept the resolution with these changes, and we 
urge that the resolution be voted on without fur- 
ther amendment. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ® 
U.N. doe. A/Res/455 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling section II of its resolution 944 (X) of 15 De- 
cember 1955, 

Having received the special report of the Trusteeship 
Council,” 

Noting that the Trusteeship Council has forwarded the 
memorandum by the Administering Authority,” with De- 
cree No. 56-847 of 24 August 1956, requesting termination 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, 

Having received the document entitled “Memorandum 
by the Government of the Autonomous Republic of Togo- 


® Adopted by the General Assembly on Jan. 23 by a vote 
of 53-16, with 7 abstentions. 

U.N. doc. A/3169 and Add.1. 

"U.N. doc. T/1290. 
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land”,” which memorandum was transmitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authority to the United Nations, 

Having taken note that the report of the Referendum 
Administrator in Togoland™ sets forth as a fact that the 
population of Togoland under French administration, 
consulted by referendum on 28 October 1956, expressed 
itself, by a substantial majority, in favour of the reforms 
introduced by Decree No. 56-847 setting forth the Statute 
of Togoland, 

Noting further the statements in the Fourth Committee 
of the delegation of France, which included representa- 
tives of the Government of Togoland, 

Taking note also of the views expressed by the peti- 
tioners before the Fourth Committee, 

Being of the opinion that the reforms introduced by De- 
cree No. 56-847 and their application require further 
study by the Trusteeship Council, 

Taking note of the invitation by the Administering 
Authority to send a commission to Togoland under French 
administration to study on the spot the conditions under 
which the provisions of the Statute of 24 August 1956 are 
being applied, 

Taking note also that the invitation by the Administer- 
ing Authority was initiated by the Government of Togo- 
land which was set up in consequence of the Statute 
of 24 August 1956, 


2 U.N. doc. A/C.4/341. 
* U.N. doc. A/3169/Add.1, annex II. 


1. Considers with satisfaction that the extent of powers 
transferred to the Territory of Togoland under French 
administration by the Administering Authority in conse 
quence of the new political Statute of the Territory repre 
sents a very significant step in the achievement of the 
objectives of Article 76 of the Charter and of the Trustee 
ship Agreement ; 

2. Congratulates the population of Togoland under 
French administration on the progress it has made in the 
political, economic, social and cultural fields; 

3. Resolves to dispatch to Togoland under French ad. 
ministration a Commission of six members, to be appointed 
on the basis of equitable geographical distribution by the 
President of the General Assembly, in order to examine, 
in the light of the discussions in the Fourth Committee, 
the entire situation in the Territory resulting from the 
practical application of the new Statute, and the condi- 
tions under which the Statute is being applied, and to 
submit a report thereon, with its observations and sug- 
gestions, to the Trusteeship Council for its consideration; 

4. Recommends that, in addition to such further reforms 
as the authorities concerned may deem appropriate, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory should be consti- 
tuted, as soon as possible, by election on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage; 

5. Requests the Trusteeship Council to study the ques 
tion, taking into account the report of the Commission, 
and to transmit the results of its study to the General 
Assembly at its twelfth session. 


Administrative and Budgetary Problems of the United Nations 


by Ambassador Richard Lee Jones 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


I would like to talk with you about the work 
of the Fifth Committee, that is, the Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Committee, on which I have 
been serving as the United States representative. 
As a businessman I have always been interested 
in administrative and budgetary problems. I 
must say that, even as a businessman, I have found 
the administrative and budgetary problems of 
the United Nations not only of extraordinary 
complexity but also of unusual interest. 

Normally the main function of the Fifth Com- 


* Address made at the Harlem Branch of the New York 
Y.M.C.A. on Jan. 16 (U.S. delegation press release 2590). 
Mr. Jones is Ambassador to Liberia. 
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mittee is to approve the budget of the United Na- 
tions Organization. We have completed this, 
subject to the financial implications of decisions 
still to be taken at this second part of the session. 
It now appears that the regular budget figure will 
be about the same as that of last year, that is, about 
$48.5 million. This means that the United States 
assessment for the regular budget for 1957 will 
again be slightly more than $16 million. 

In addition to the budget we have also com- 
pleted action on a number of other items which, 
while important in themselves, are probably of 
little interest to you. These include, for example, 
reports by the Board of Auditors concerning the 
main United Nations activities. We have held 
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over for the second part of the session the report 
of the Salary Review Committee, which has ex- 
amined and made recommendations concerning 
the entire pay and personnel system of the United 
Nations and most of the specialized agencies, and 
it is likely that consideration of this report will 
engage our attention for most of this second part 
of the session. 

There is one further report, which we will take 
up tomorrow, which should interest all Ameri- 
cans. This is the report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds. That is the 
committee which is charged with responsibility 
for attempting to raise funds for the voluntary 
programs of the United Nations. The commit- 
tee has reported that several of the programs, par- 
ticularly the Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees and the United Nations Refugee 
Fund, have fallen far short of their fund-raising 
goals, and the committee has recommended that a 
new procedure be adopted to attempt to improve 
the situation. 

The Negotiating Committee believes that the 
Assembly should take a greater responsibility for 
attempting to raise the funds for the programs 
for which it has voted and that higher level gov- 
ernmental attention to the problems of these pro- 
grams should be secured. Accordingly, the Ne- 
gotiating Committee has recommended that, at 
the beginning of each Assembly session, there be 
held as an integral part of the Assembly a Joint 
Pledging Conference chaired by the President 
of the Assembly, at which pledges would be made 
for all four of the voluntary programs. It is our 
opinion that, while we cannot guarantee in ad- 
vance that such a procedure will have the desired 
results, it is worth while trying out, and we will 
support this recommendation of the Negotiating 
Committee. 

We recognize, of course, that the Executive 
Board of the Children’s Fund has indicated its 
belief that such a Joint Pledging Conference 
would not serve its best interests. As the largest 
contributor to the Children’s Fund, we obviously 
have no desire that the financial status of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund should be hurt. We do not share, 


*Committee V on Jan. 24 approved a resolution estab- 
lishing the new pledging mechanism for two voluntary 
programs (the U.N. Refugee Fund and the U.N. Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Hast) 
but retaining the present method for the Children’s Fund 
and the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
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however, the fears of the Executive Board of the 
Children’s Fund and believe that the interests of 
all the programs taken as a whole warrant our try- 
ing out the Joint Pledging Conference idea.? 

One of the items which has engaged a large 
measure of our attention thus far and still is not 
completed is the matter of the scale of assessments 
for contributions by governments to the United 
Nations. A special problem arose this year be- 
cause of the admission of 16 new members at the 
last session. The Contributions Committee, 
which makes recommendations to the Assembly 
on this subject, proposed that the benefit from 
these new contributions be divided among only a 
part of the membership, that is, among those 
members other than the United States, which pays 
a maximum percentage of 33.33 percent, and those 
25 nations which pay .08 percent and below.® 

We believe that this recommendation is inequita- 
ble and that the United States should have shared 
in the benefit of the contributions of new members. 
However, it has been clear that most other na- 
tions disagreed with us and felt that the United 
States should not share. They considered that 
the United States percentage contribution was an 
artificial maximum and that, on the basis of 
capacity to pay, the United States should pay 
more than 40 percent of the regular budget. 

Our opposition to the report of the Contribu- 
tions Committee has been based not upon the 
amount of money involved but rather upon what 
we considered to be the principle of equity. We 
have never agreed that capacity to pay should be 
the sole criterion in determining the contributions 
of sovereign states to the regular United Nations 
budget. Rather, from the beginning our position 
has been that stated by Senator Vandenberg in 
the Fifth Committee in 1946, namely, that “We 
can afford to pay anything in material values to 
achieve the goals of the United Nations. This is, 
with us, solely a question of what is right and wise 
and just as between partners in this common enter- 
prise.” 

In an attempt to reach a compromise solution, 
we have withdrawn our objections to the recom- 
mendations of the Contributions Committee so far 
as assessments for 1956 and 1957 are concerned. 


* For statements on this subject by Ambassador Jones 
and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 24-31, 1956, p. 997. 
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There still remain for consideration by the Com- 
mittee both the question of the scale of assessments 
for 1958 and the question of what should be done 
with the contributions of the four new members 
admitted at this session of the Assembly. 

I have reserved until last an item which was 
not on the regular agenda of the Fifth Committee 
but which came to the Committee as a result of 
the creation of the United Nations Emergency 
Forces which have been sent to Egypt. This 
item became the major one in the first part of the 
session and brought into the Fifth Committee for 
the first time a matter of the greatest political 
importance. 

In my opinion, not sufficient significance has 
been attached as yet to the decision reached in the 
Fifth Committee on this matter of financing the 
Emergency Force. The problem faced by the 
Fifth Committee involved the question of whether 
member governments really believe in common ac- 
tion to preserve the peace. It involved the ques- 
tion of whether member governments would as- 
sume the burden of decisions taken by the General 
Assembly. Accordingly, it involved the entire 
future of the organization as an instrument of 
collective security. 

When the Emergency Force was created, the 
United States and a number of other countries in- 
dicated their willingness to make large voluntary 
contributions toward the financing of the Force. 
Over and above these voluntary contributions 
there remained certain common costs attributable 
to the Emergency Force which the Secretary- 
General and many member governments, includ- 
ing the United States, considered to be the obliga- 
tion of the entire membership of the organization. 
The Assembly authorized the Secretary-General 
to spend $10 million on these common costs, and 
the problem then came to the Fifth Committee as 
to how the $10 million was to be raised. 

In the Committee there was initially a very 
strong sentiment that the so-called aggressors 
should pay or that the $10 million should be raised 
by voluntary contributions. We opposed these 
positions and indicated our belief that, while we 
would make every effort to increase our voluntary 
contributions, the common costs of the operation, 
at least to the extent of $10 million, should be con- 
sidered the responsibility of the entire member- 
ship. 

We were finally able to carry our position by a 
very large majority, with only the Soviet bloc 
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voting against and stating it would refuse to pay 
its assessment. We were able to convince the 
smaller countries that action by the United Na- 
tions, such as occurred in Egypt, was in their par- 
ticular interest. We were able to convince them 
that, if they wished to have a voice in decisions 
of this kind which could bring or which could 
avoid another world conflict, they must be pre- 
pared to pay their share of the cost of an action 
on which they had had an opportunity to speak 
and vote. We were able to convince them that, if 
they declined to pay their fair share, they could not 
long expect the great powers would choose United 
Nations action—in which they had but one vote— 
as against unilateral action which they could hope 
to control. 

The vote on this item was, as I have said, one 
of the most significant ever taken in this organi- 
zation. I am very happy that I had the opportu- 
nity to represent the United States on this issue, 
which I believe has large implications for the 
future of the organization.* 





TREATY INFORMATION 





United States and Mexico Sign 
Broadcasting Agreement 
Press release 45 dated January 30 

After several conferences in Washington, D.C., 
and Mexico City at which the delegations of both 
the United States and Mexico have earnestly en- 
deavored to find a basis for agreement on the use 
of standard-band broadcasting channels (535-1605 
ke.), an agreement has now been reached by the 
two delegations and was signed in Mexico City 
on January 29, 1957. 

The agreement is for 5 years and will require 
ratification by the constitutional procedures of 
each Government. The Federal Communications 
Commission has recommended to the Department 
of State that the agreement be formalized as soon 
as practicable. 

Under the terms of the agreement, each country 





*For statements on this subject by Ambassador Jones 
and text of resolution, see ibid., Jan. 14, 1957, p. 67. 
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retains the same class 1-A (clear) channels pro- 
vided in the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement (Narsa) of 1937, with second- 
ary use at night permitted by each country on a 
very limited number of the other’s clear channels. 
In addition, priorities are recognized as to the 
use of certain additional channel assignments. 
Both countries can increase the daytime power of 
their secondary stations on certain clear channels 
of the other. At specified distances from the 
border, the power of local stations can be increased 
from 250 to 500 watts. Many outstanding objec- 
tions of long standing regarding proposed station 
assignments of both countries have been resolved 
by compromise, agreement, or deletion. 

The signed agreement will be submitted to the 
U.S. Senate in the near future for its advice and 
consent to ratification as a formal treaty. 


Agricultural Surplus Commodity 
Agreement With Korea 


Press release 46 dated January 30 


Korean Minister of Reconstruction Kim Hyon- 
chol, on behalf of the Republic of Korea, and 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, on be- 
half of the United States, met on January 30 to 
conclude an agreement in Washington, through 
an exchange of notes, for the sale to Korea of 
American agricultural commodities under title 
lof the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act (Public Law 480, 83d Congress). 

The commodities included in the agreement will 
have a total export market value of $18.9 million, 
including certain ocean transportation costs to be 
fnanced by the United States. This sum will 
permit the purchase of approximately 70,000 
metric tons of rice, 35,000 metric tons of wheat, 
and 75,000 metric tons of barley. These quan- 
tities of grain, together with grain provided under 
US. economic aid programs and Korean grain 
production, are expected to meet the Korean food 
grain requirements through September 1957 and 
thus have an important stabilizing effect on the 
Korean grain market and the entire Korean price 
structure. 

The major portion of the hwan proceeds of the 
sales will be used to procure equipment, materials, 
facilities, and services for the Korean defense 
forces for common defense. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Protocol amending articles 48(a), 49(e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 
less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 
Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 
12, 1956. 
Proclaimed by the President: February 1, 1957. 


Cultural Property 


Convention for protection of cultural property in event 
of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. Done 
at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force August 
7, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, January 4, 1957. 

Protocol for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. 
Entered into force August 7, 1956." 

Ratification deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, January 4, 1957. 


International Court of Justice 
Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 
posited: Denmark, December 10, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. TIAS 
3591. 

Schedules of concessions entered into force: United 
Kingdom, December 22, 1956; Japan, January 21, 1957. 


Whaling 


Amendments to paragraphs 8(a) and 8(c) of the sched- 
ule of the International Whaling Convention signed at 
Washington December 2, 1946 (TIAS 1849). Adopted 
at the eighth meeting of the International Whaling 
Commission held at London in 1956. TIAS 3739. 
Entered into force: November 1, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 
Agreement amending the power reactor agreement for 
cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic energy of 

June 15, 1955 (TIAS 3301). Signed at Washington 

July 12, 1956. 

Entered into force: January 18, 1957 (date on which 
each Government received from the other written 
notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Brazil 


Agreement for establishment of guided missiles facility 
on Island of Fernando de Noronha. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rio de Janeiro January 21, 1957. 
Entered into force January 21, 1957. 


Ceylon 


Agreement providing for the reciprocal reduction of non- 


1 Not in force for the United States. 
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immigrant visa fees and issuance of multiple-entry 
nonimmigrant visas. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Colombo August 25 and September 7, 1956. Entered 
into force September 15, 1956. 


Greece 

Agreement supplementing the surplus agricultural com- 
modities agreement of August 8, 1956 (TIAS 3683), 
by providing for the purchase of additional wheat. 
Signed at Athens January 21, 1957. Entered into force 
January 21, 1957. 


Italy 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of October 30, 1956 (TIAS 3702), by increasing the 
allotment for tobacco. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Rome January 7, 1957. Entered into force January 
7, 1957. 


Japan 

Agreement supplementing the understandings to the sur- 
plus agricultural commodities agreement of February 
10, 1956 (TIAS 3580), by providing loan funds for 
construction of facilities for the promotion of the raw 
silk industry. Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo 
January 18, 1957. Entered into force January 18, 1957. 


Mexico 


Agreement on the use of standard band broadcasting 
channels. Signed at México January 29, 1957. Enters 
into force upon exchange of instruments of ratification. 


Switzerland 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 21, 1956. 
Entered into force: January 29, 1957 (day on which 

each Government received from the other written 
notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Thailand 


Agreement amending the educational exchange agreement 
of July 1, 1950, as amended (TIAS 2095, 2809, 3277), to 
provide for use of certain funds accruing under the sur- 
plus agricultural commodities agreement for the edu- 
cational exchange program. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Bangkok January 21, 1957. Entered into force 
January 21, 1957. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of November 3, 1956 (TIAS 3688), by 
decreasing the allotment for wheat and increasing the 
allotment for ocean transportation. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington January 23 and 24, 1957. 
Entered into force January 24, 1957. 
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Resignations 


James B. Conant as Ambassador te the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. For text of Mr. Conant’s letter to 
the President and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release dated January 28; for biographic details. 
see press release 41 dated January 28. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on January 29 confirmed Raymond A. Hare 
to be Ambassador to Egypt. 

The Senate on January 29 confirmed Douglas Mac. 
Arthur II to be Ambassador to Japan. 

The Senate on January 29 confirmed Carl W. Strom 
to be Ambassador to Cambodia. 

The Senate on January 30 confirmed James David 
Zellerbach to be Ambassador to Italy, 





THE CONGRESS 








Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


World Economic Growth and Competition. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the Joint Economic Committee pursuant to sec. 5 (a) 
of Public Law 304, 79th Congress. December 10-13, 
1956. 175 pp. 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


Economie and Military Cooperation With Nations in the 
General Area of the Middle East. Hearings before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 
117. January 7-22, 1957. 493 pp. 

Fifth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried on Under 
Public Law 480, 88d Congress, as Amended, Outlining 
Operations Under the Act During the Period July 1 
Through December 31, 1956. H. Doe. 50, January 14, 
1957. 24 pp. 

Convention Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Austria for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation With Respect to Taxes on Income, Signed at 
Washington on October 25, 1956. S. Exec. A, January 
17, 1957. 13 pp. 

Convention Between the United States of America and 
Canada, Signed at Ottawa on August 8, 1956, Further 
Modifying and Supplementing the Income-Tax Con- 
vention and Protocol of March 4, 1942, as Modified by 
the Supplementary Convention of June 12, 1950. S. 
Exec. B, January 17, 1957. 10 pp. 

Report of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. Fifth special re- 
port on the operations and policies of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Re 
construction and Development for the 2-year period 
April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1956, pursuant to section 
4 (b) (6) of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. H. 
Doc. 55, January 17,1957. 21 pp. 

F'oreign-Aid Program. Report to accompany S. Res. 35. 
S. Rept. 17, January 25, 1957. 2 pp. 

Study of the Trading With the Enemy and War Claims 
Acts. Report to accompany S. Res. 50. S. Rept. 24, 
January 25, 1957. 3 pp. 

Authorizing the President To Undertake Economic and 
Military Cooperation With Nations in the General 
Area of the Middle East. Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 117. H. Rept. 
2, January 25, 1957. 23 pp. 
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